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“No. 138. 
Ayoress to the Public. 


“Tus,” says Lord Byron, ‘is the age 
of cant.” We agree with his lordship, 
and will add, that * this i is the season of 
promise.” It is curious to see, in the 
commencement. of a. new year, how 
courteous. and complaisant Editors be- 
come; how grateful they are for past 
fayours ; how anxiously they recommend 
themselves to new. subscribers by con- 
fident appeals to their past conduct, 
ang by pledges of increased exertion ; 

with whut self complacency they 
rely on the indalgence of their friends, 
avd bespeak, in their previous kind- 
ness, cont.ued patronage. 

Such are the usual materials of those 
addresses to the public which immemo- 
rial usage has almost rendered indis- 
pensable, in those who conduct periodi- 
cals, at the beginning of the year; 
and, reluctant as we are to force our- 
selves more immediately before our 
readers than in our weekly intercourse 
with them, yet, as we would neither be 
deemed wanting in gratitude nor re- 
spect, we yield to the omnipotence of 
custom. 

In commencing the Fourth Volume 
of the Literary: Chronicle, it can 
scarcely be necessary to advert to the 
plan and principles of the: work: the 
former is explained in our title; for 
the latter we refer to our three preced- 
‘ing volumes. But, as every year 
brings some new accession to the read- 
ng public, we may, perhaps, be par- 
doned if we briefly re-state the nature 
and objects of the Literary Chronicle, 
‘which have been unvaried from its com- 
mencement in May 1819. 

The leading tod of The Literary 
Chronicle is to give a fair, bold, ‘and 
independent criticism eu, and analysis 
: every new work as soon as publish- 
ed. Uneonnected with any book- 
seller, and uninfluenced either by mo- 
Wondabs eal oe the partinhties of 

ve have reviewed every 
meth » presenting the least.claim tosuch 
# distinction, with. strict. and , honest 
Unpattiality, Equaily untaught to 





















































2 and averse to censure when not | 





deserved, we have generally endea- 
voured:to put our readers in possession 
of ‘such extracts, from each work, as 
would enable them to judge of the ac- 
curacy or inaccuracy of ouropintons. 
That we have, sometimes, been accused 
of lenity and good nature, we will not 
deny ;_ but surely this, if a failing, is 
A failing leaning to virtue’s side.” 

It has been our peculiar care not to 
crush the rising bud of genius by the 
chilling, blast “of criticism ; nor in 
works of real merit to seek only for 
faults. ‘We would, so far as lays in 
our power, anticipate futurity, and 
crown the brows of living genius with 
those laurels with which posterity will 
adorn the bust. 

Having dismissed the critical part of 
The Literary Chronicle, we shall’ not 
say much on its. miscellaneous features ; 
these, with the reviews, are intended 
to embrace a complete history of litera- 
ture and science,—in short, every thing 
which can tend‘to render mankind 
wiser and better. 

Such have, hitherto; been our ob- 
jects; whether we have failed or suc- 
ceeded, we leave to the public t6 de- 
termine; but if a rapidly improving 
circulation, an increased correspon- 
dence, and the homage of contempora- 
ries, who glean so largely from our 
pages, may be deemed as evidence, 
then shall we say that we have been 
completely successful. 

‘ As to the future, we have little to 
say, but that, as we are not weary in 
well doing, and as our increased pa- 
tronaye:has not only given’ us increas- 
ed vigour, but has enabled us to ex- 
tend our plan, we shall endeavour to 
turn thesteey cumstances to the advan- 
tage of our. readers. Were we to 


‘seek to allure by promises, -we should 


be guilty of the very xct we have al- 
ready condemned 5; we, therefore throw 
ourseiyes once more on the public, and 
confidently rely upon their candour, 
their ifdalgence, and theit justice. 

To country readers we would tecom- 
mend the stain ped edition of our work, 
enutled The Country Literary Chroni- 
cle, price 10d.'which’ is transmitted by 
Saturdays’ mails ‘free of postage.’ 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 5,.1922: = 
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Review of Pao Books. 


The Pirate: By the Author of Wis 
. verley,’ § Kenilworth,’ &e. 3 vobss' 

post. 8vo. pp: 1000, London, 18aze 
As we are not far enough north to have’ 
the privilege of second sight,* not suf=' 
ficiently compromising to become the! 





as 


pipe 





slave of any bookseller, |for the sake of 


« adticipatory: re ce or a sight 
of proof sheets,’ it 
that a contemporary, more ee So 
scrupulous in these respects gets before- 
hand. with us. This.is) the case’ with 
the Pirate, which was published on the 
24th of _ December, ee" which we 
should have reviewed last week, had 
we not thought that justice could not 
be done to it in one number; and we 
stood. pledged, that every volume of 
our work should be complet. in itself; 
so much, by way of apology to our 
readers, we deem necessary. 
The'\Pirate is the production of ‘that 
extraordinary genius, of whom it ‘may 


be said with’ Boiledu,— 
‘ Dont ja fertile plume, 
Peut tous les mois sams peine, ekfanter yn vo 
lune.’ 


It is his lust, and we fear -his worst 
production ; indeed, there js such a dig 
cordance in its parts, and ‘such an. ine 
equality in the composition, that w 
should really doubt the conclusion a 
nerally dew that Sir Walter Scott, 
can be the sole author. of this, and, the 
other works said .to be from the same 
pen. 

Ip plot, nearly the whole of theScottish 
historical novels have. bees deficient ; im 
incident and description they have bees 
unrivalled. The Pirate, however, with 
the usual defect as to story, is neither so 
rich in interesting incident bor ty vVitid 
description as the worst of its pati a 
sors, although it bears the marks “of 
master hand—of one who can wield the 
speH of enchautment, and, does ocear 
sionally seduce our unquahfied-a 
bation. © The Pirate is richiw Sesedt 
superstitions, and. legendary 
which were at one tine prevalein $6) eng 
country where the scene is ee 
there is a waht of ort ginality i int a 
racters, and every t. mT 
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the previous works of the author, will 
trace second editions (not improved ones) 
of Dominie Sampson, Mez Merrilies, 
Flora M‘tvors, aud Annot Lyles, in the 
Triptolemus, Norna, Minna, &c. of the 
Pirate. 

The scene of the Pirate is first laid 
in the main land of Jetland, ou a cape 
of which, ca led Samburgh Head, there 
remained, at the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, a ruimed mansion, formerly occu- 
pied by an ancient Earl of the Orkneys. 
It was called Jarlshof, and, with the 
adjacent lands, then belonged to Mag- 
nus Troil, a plain Zetland gentleman, 
soinewhat passionate, yet convivial, gee 
nerous to his people, and kind and 
hospitable to strangers. Troi! did not 
reside ut the mansion of Jarlshof, which 
was occupied by a Mr. Mertoun, a 
man of a gloomy disposition, who had 
come from Lewick in a Dutch vessel, 
accompanied only by his son Mor- 
daunt, a handsome boy of about four- 
teen years of age. Mertoun indulges 
in his soul's sadness; while his son, by 
his fine spirit and activity, becomes a 


great favourite, and excels all his com- | 


peers, in rural sports, to which he is 
very partial, Magnus Troi) had two 
daughters, Minna, aged eighteen, and 
Brenda, about one year younger. Their 
mother, a Scottish lady from the High- 
lands of Sutherland, was dead; and they 
were naturally ‘the joy of their father’s 
heart, and the light of his old eyes ; 
and although indulged to a degree 
which might have endangered his com- 
fort and their own, they repaid his af- 
fection with a love into which even 
blind indulgence had not introduced 
slight regard or feminine caprice.” The 
difference in their temper and com- 
plexions was singularly striking :— 

‘From her mother, Minna inherited the 
stately form and dark eyes, the raven locks 
and finely-pencilled brows, a stranger 
to the blood of Thule. Her cheek, 

O call it fair, not pale. 

was so slightly and delicately tinged with 
the rose, that many thought the lily had 
an undue proportion in her complexion. 
But in that predominance of the paler flow- 
er, there was nothing sickly or languid; it 
was the true natural complexion of health, 
and corresponded in a peculiardegree with 
features which oak calculated to ex- 
press a contemplative and high-minded 
character. When Minna Troil heard a 
tale of woe or of injustice, it was then her 
blood rushed to her cheeks, and shewed 
plainly how warm it beat, notwithstanding 
the generally serious, composed, and re- 
tiring disposition, which her countenance 
and demeznour seemed to exhibit. In 
short, notwithstanding our wish to have 
avoided that hackneyed simile of an angel, 














we Cannot avoid saying there was some- 
thing in theseries beautyof her motions, in 
the music of her aspect, that seemed as if 
Minna Troil belonged naturally to some 
higher and better sphere, and was only the 
chance visitant of a world that was scarce 
worthy of her. 


‘The scarce less beautiful, equally 
lovely, and equally innocent Brenda, was 
of a complexion as differing from her sis- 
ter, as they differed in character, taste, and 
expression. Her profuse locks were of 
that paly brown which receives from the 
passitg sun-beam a tinge of gold, but 
darkens again when the ray has passed ; 
from it. Her eye, her mouth, the beau- 
tiful row of teeth, which, in her innocent 
vivacity, were frequently disclosed ; the 
fresh, yet not too bright glow of a healthy 
complexion, tinging a skin like the drifted 
snow, spoke her genuine Scandinavian de- 
scent. A fairy form, less tall than that of 
Minna, but even more finely moulded in- 
to symmetry—a _ careless, and almost 
childish lightness of step—an eye that 
seemed to look on every object with plea- 
sure, from a natural and serene cheerful- 
ness of disposition, attracted even more 
general admiration than the charms of her 
sister, though perhaps that which Minna 
did excite, might be of a more intense as 
well as a more reverential character. 


‘The dispositions of these lovely sis- 
ters were not less different than their com- 
plexions. Inthe kindly affections, nei- 
ther could be said to exce} the other, so 
much were they attached to their father 
and toeach other. But the cheerfulness 
of Brenda mixed itself with the every-day 
business of life, and seemed inexhaustible 
in its profusion. ‘The less buoyant spirit 
of her sister, appeared to bring to society 
a contented wish to be interested and 
pleased with what was going forward, but 
was rather placidly carried along with 
the stream of mirth and pleasure, than dis- 
posed to aid its progress by any efforts of 
herown. She endured mirth rather than 
enjoyed it; and the pleasures in which she 
inost delighted, were those of a graver and 
more solitary cast. The knowledge 
which is derived from books was beyond 
her reach ; Jetland afforded few opportu- 
nities in those days of studying the lessons 
bequeathed 


By dead men t» their kind ; 


and Magnus Troil, such us we have des- 
cribed him, was nota person within whose 
mansion the means of such knowledge was 
to be acquired. But the book of nature 
was before Minna, that noblest of volumes, 
where we are even called to wonder and 
to admire, even when we cannot under- 
stand.’ 


Mordauut Mertoun was set down by 
the public of Zetland, as a wooer of 
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encounters a storm, which Is powerfully 
described :— 


‘The wind, which had heen so deadly 
still in the morning, began at first to waj) 
and sigh, as if bemoaning before hang 
the evils which it might perpetrate by jts 
fury, like a madman in the gloomy state | 
of dejection which precedes his fit of yio. | 
lence; then gradually increasing, the gale | 
howled, raged, and roared, with the fylj | 
fire of a northern storm. It was accom. | 
panied by showers of rain mixed with | 
hail, which were dashed with the most up. | 
relenting rage against the hills and rocks 
with which the traveller was surrounded, 
distracting his attention in spite of his ut- 
termost exertions, and rendering it very 
difficult for him to keep the direction of 
his journey in a country where is neither 
road, nor even the slightest track to dj- 
rect the steps of the wanderer, and where 
he is often interrupted by large pools of 
water, lakes, and lagoons. All these in. 
land waters were now lashed into sheets of 
trembling foam, much of which, carried off 
by the fury of the wirlwind, was mingled 
with the gale and transported far from the 
waves of which they had lately made a 
part; while the salt relish of the drift, 
whieh was pelted against his face, shewed 
Mordaunt that the spray of the more dis. 
tant ocean, disturbed to frenzy by the 
storm, was mingled with that of the inland 
lakes and streains.’ 


Mordaunt is driven by the storm to 
seek shelter in the house of Triptole 
mus Yellowley, whose character, with 
that of his sister Barbara, called Baby, 
is drawn with much comic humour, 
The nobleman on whose estate Frp- 
tolemus lives, and who happens to 
hold the office of Royal Chamberlain 
of the Orkneys and Shetland, appoints 
him his factor to reside in Zetland and 
carry agricultural improvement into 
the barren soil of these isles. He ac 
cordingly establishes himself with Baby 
at the Stourbourgh or Hafra, deter 
mined to introduce new innovations 1 
every thing connected with agricul 
ture :— 

‘Old Jasper Yellowley, the father 0! 
Triptolemus, (though born at the foot ¢ 
Roseberry-Topping) had been come ove 
by a certain noble Scottish Earl, who 
proving too far north for canny Yorkshire 
had persuaded him to accept of a farm ' 
the Mearns, where! it is unnecessary ! 
add, that he found matters very differer 
from what he expected. It was 1n val 
that the stout farmer set manfully to work 
to counterbalance, by superior skill, th 
incoveniences arising from a cold soil at 
a weeping climate. These might hav’ 


ind 





one of the daughters of Magnus, though 
which could not be ascertained, as his 
affections seemed to hover between the 
two. Mordaunt in returning home 


from Burgh Westra} Troil’s residence, | 


probably overcome, but his neighbour 


| hood to the Grampians exposed him ee 


nally to that species of visitation from 0 
| plaided gentry who dwelled within the 
skirts, which inade young Norval a ¥4 
_ rior anda hero, but only converted Jas 
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Yellowley intoapoor man. This was, in- 
deed, balanced in some sort by the im- 

ression Which his ruddy cheek and ro- 
Bust form had the fortune to make upon 
Miss Barbara Clinkscale, daughter to the 
ymquhile, and sister to the then existing 
Clinkscale of that ilk. 

‘This was thought a horrid and unna- 
tural union in the neighbourhood, consi- 
dering that the house of Clinkscale had a 
feast as great a share of Scottish pride as 
of Scottish parsimony, and were ainply 
endowed with both. But Miss Babie had 
her handsome fortune of two thousand 
merks at her own disposal, was a woman 
of spirit who had been major and sui ju- 
ris (as the writer who drew the contract 
assured her) for full twenty years ; so she 
set consequences and commentaries alike 
at defiance, and wedded the hearty York- 
shire yeoman. Her brether and her more 
wealthy kinsmen drew off in disgust, and 
almost disowned their degraded relative. 
But the house of Clinkscale was allied 
(like every other family in Scotland at the 
time) to a set of relations who were not so 
nice—tenth and sixteenth cousins, who 
not only acknowledged their kinswoman 
Babie after her marriage with Yellowley, 
but even condescended to eat beans and 
bacon (though the latter was then the 
abomination of the Scots as muchas of the 
Jews) with her husband, and would wil- 
lingly have cemented the friendship by 
borrowing a little cash from him, had not 
his good lady (who understood trap as 
well as any woman in the Mearns) put a 
negative on this advance to intimacy. 
Indeed she knew how to make young 
Deelbelicket, old Dougald Baresword, 
the Laird of Bandybrawl, and others, pay 
for the hospitality which she did not 
think proper to deny them, by rendering 
them useful in her negociations with the 
light-handed lads beyond the Cairn, who, 
finding their late object of plunder was 
now allied to “ kend folks, and owned by 
them at kirk and market,’ became satis- 
fied, on a moderate yearly composition, 
to desist from their depredations. 

‘This eminent success reconciled Jas- 
per to the dominion which his wife began 
to assume over him; and which was 
much confirmed by her proving to be— 
let me see—what is the prettiest mode of 
expressing it?—in the faiily way.’ 

The consequence was the birth of a 
son, who was called Triptolemus, to in- 
dicate a vision with which the mother 


had been favoured :— 


‘ Jasper, sage Yorkshireman, smiled 
TL his sleeve, conceiving that young 
ripple was likely to prove a chip of the 
old block, and would rather take after the 
jolly Yorkshire eoman, than the gentle 
ut somewhat aigre blood of the house of 
inkscale. He remarked, with sup- 
yuan glee, that the tune which best an- 
the purpose of a lullaby was the 


“ 7 
§ whistle,’’ and the first 
i's the infant learned to staimmer were 


ames of the oxen; moreover, that 
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the ‘bern’ preferred home-brewed ale to 
Scotch twopenny, and never quitted hold 
of the tankard with so much reluctance as 
when there had been, by some mancuvre 
of Jasper’s own device, a double straik of 
malt allowed to the brewing, above that 
which was sanctioned by the most liberal 
recipe of which his dame’s household 
thrift admitted. Besides this, when no 
other means could be fallen upon to di- 
vert an occasional fit of squalling, his fa- 
ther observed that Trip could be always 
silenced by jingling a bridle at his ear. 
From all which symptoms, he used to 
swear in private, that the boy would prove 
true Yorkshire, and mother, and mother’s 
kin, would have small share of him. 

‘Meanwhile, and within a vear after 
the birth of Triptolemus, Mrs. Yellowley 
bore a daughter, named after herself, Bar- 
bara, who, even in earliest infancy, exhi- 
bited the pinched nose and thin lips by 
which the Clinkscale family were distin- 
guished amongst the inhabitants of the 
Mearns ; and as her childhood advanced, 
the readiness with which she seized, and 
the tenacity wherewith she detained, the 
playthings of ‘lriptolemus, besides a de- 
sire to bite, pinch, and scratch, on slight 
or no provocation, were all considered by 
attentive observers as proofs that Miss 
Baby would prove ‘*her mother over 
again.”? Malicious people did not stick 
to say, that the acrimony of the Clinkscale 
blood had not, on this occasion, been cool- 
ed and sweetened by that of old England; 
that young Deilbelicket was much about 
the house, and they could not but think it 
odd that Mrs. Yellowley, who, as the 
whole world knew, gave nothing for no- 
thing, should be so uncommonly attentive 
to heap the trencher, and to fill the caup, 
of an idle blackguard ne’er-do-weel. But 
when folks had once looked upon the aus- 
tere and awfully virtuous countenance of 
Mrs. Yeliowley, tiey did full justice to 
her propriety of conduct and Deilbelick- 
et’s delicacy of taste.’ 

Mrs. Yellowley determined her son 
for the church, and, in due process of 
time, Triptolemus was sent to St. An- 
drews :— 

‘He went, it is true, but with an eye 
turued back with sad remembrances on 
his father’s plough, his father’s pan-cakes, 
and his father’s ale, from which the small 
beer of the college, commonly there 
termed “ thorough go nimble”’ furnished 
a poor substitute. Yet he advanced in 
his learning, being found, however, to 
shew a particular favour to such authors 
of antiquity, as had made the improve- 
ment of the soil the object of their re- 
searches. He endured the Bucolis of 
Virgil—the Georgics he had by heart— 
but the Aneid he could not away with; 
and he was particularly severe upon the 
celebrated line, expressing a charge of 
cavalry, because, as he understood the 
word putrem,* he opined that the com- 


* © Quadrupedumque putzem sonitu qualt 
ungula campuim.” 
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batants in their inconsiderate ardour gal- 
lopped over a new manured pioughed 
field, Cato the Roman Censor was his fa- 
vourite among classical heroes and philo- 
sophers, not on account of the strictness 
of his morals, but because of his treatise 
de Re Rustica. He had even in his mouth 
the phrase of Cicero, jam ne minen aute- 
penes Catoni. He thought well of Palla- 
dius and of Terentius Varro, but Colu- 
mella was his pocket companion. To 
these ancient worthies, he added the more 
modern ‘Tusser, Hartlib, and other writers 
on rural economies, not forgetting the lu- 
cubrations of the Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain’ * * * * * * ¢ Ofthe battle of 
Pharsalia, he thought not as it affected 
the freedom of the world, but dwelt on 
the rich crop, which the Emmelian fields 
were likely to produce next season. In 
vernacular poetry, Triptolemus could 
scarce be prevailed ye to read a single 
couplet, except old ‘Tusser, as aforesaid, 
whose Hundred Points of Good Husban- 
dry he had got by heart: and excepting, 
also, Pier’s Ploughman’s Vision, which 
charmed with the title, he bought with 
avidity from a packman, but, after the 
two first pages, flung it into the fire as an 
impudent and misnamed political libel.’ 


Mrs. Yellowley died, and Old Jo- 
seph recalled his son from St. Andrews, 
in order to obtain his assistance in his 
domestic Jabours :— 


‘ And here it might have been sup- 
posed that our Triptolemus, summoned 
to carry into practice what he had so 
fondly studied in theory, must have been, 
to use a simile which he would have 
thought lovely, like a cow entering upon 
a clover park. Alas, mistaken thoughts, 
and deceitful hopes of mankind ! 

‘ A laughing philosopher, the Demo- 
critus of our day, once compared hamas 
life toa table pierced with a number of 
holes, each of which has a pin made to 
exactly fit it, but which pins being stuck 
in hastily, and without selection, chance 
leads ineveitably tothe most awkward mis- 
takes. For, how often do we see,’ the ort- 
tor pathetically concluded,—‘* how often, 
[ say, do we see the round man stuck into 
three-cornered hole? ‘This new illus- 
tration ofthe vagaries of fortune set every 
ene present into convulsions of laugh- 
ter, excepting one fat alderman, who 
seemed to make the case his own, and in- 
sisted that it was no jesting matter. To 
take up the simile, however, which is an 
excelient one, it is plain that Triptole- 
mus Yellowley had been shaken out of 
the bag at least ahundred years too soon. 
If he had come on the stage in our time. 
at is, if he had flourished at any time 
within these thirty or forty years, be could 
have misset to have hela the office of 
vice-president of some eminent agricultu- 
ral society, and to have transacted all the 
business thereof under the auspices of 
some noble duke or lord, who, as the 
matter might happen, either knew or did 
not k now, the ditierunce betwaxta Gorse 
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and cart, and a cart-horse. He could not 
have missed such a preferment, for he 
was exceedingly learned in all those par- 
ticulars, which being of no consequence 
in actual practice, go of course a great 
way to constitute the character of a con- 
noisseur in any art, but especially in agri- 
culture. But, alas! Triptolemus Yel- 
lowley had, as we already have hinted, 
come into the world at least a century too 
soon ; for, instead of sitting in an arm- 
chair, with a hammer in his hand, anda 
bumper of port before him, giving forth 
the toast, —‘“* To breeding, in all its 
branches,” his father planied him be- 
twixt the stilts of a plough, and invited 
him to guide the oxen, on whose beauties 
he would, in our day, have descanted, 
and whose rumps, he would not have 
goaded, but have carved. Old Jasper 
complained, that although no one talked 
so well of common and several, wheat 
and rape, fallow and lea, as his learned 
son, (whom he always called ‘Tolimus,) 
yet ‘‘ dang it,’ added the Seneca, ‘ nought 
thrives wi? un—nought wr’ un.’ It was 
still worse, when Jasper, becoming frail 
and ancient, was obliged, as happened in 
the course of a few years, gradually to 
yield up the reins of governinent to the 
academical neophyte.’ 

Triptolemus was unfortunate in his 
agricultural speculations, and was on 
the eve of ruin, when he was luckily 
uppointed factor of the estate. There 
is « good scene between Triptolemus, 
who isof the Dominie Sampson genus, 
and his sister; but we must omit it, to 
notice the reception of a stranger in 
addition to Mordaunt, who took shel- 
ter under the parsimonious, though 
not inhospitable roof of Triptolemus 
Yellowly. This was Norna of the 
Fitful-head, a sort of Meg Merrilies, 
and ‘the most fearful woman in all the 
sles :°-— 

««* What new tramper is this,” echoed 
the distracted Baby, who the quick suc- 
cession of guests had driven well nigh 
crazy with vexation. “ I'll soon settle 
her wandering, I sall warrant, if my bro- 
ther has but the soul of a man in him, or 
if there be a pair of jougs at Scalloway.” 
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man coming thigging and scorning one 
after another, like a string of wild geese?” 

‘ Mordaunt said, ‘* They are strangers, 
Norna, and know not your name or qua: 
lities; they are unacquainted, too, with 
the ways of this country, and therefore 
we must hold them excused for their lack 
of hospitality.” 

‘ «* T Jack no hospitality, young man,” 
said Triptolemus, ‘* miseris succerrere 
disca—the goose that was destined to 
roost in the chimney till Michaelmas is 
boiling in the pot for you; but if we had 
twenty geese, I see we are like to find 
mouths to eat them every feather—this 
must be amended.”’ 

‘“* What must be amended, sordid 
slave?”’said the stranger, Norna, turning at 
once upon him with an emphasis that made 
him start-—‘* What must be amended? 
Bring hither, ifthou wilt, thy new fangled 
coulters, spades, and harrows, alter the im- 
plements of our fathers from the plough 
share to the mouse-trap; but know thou 
art in the land that was won of old by the 
flaxen haired Kompions of the North, 
and leave us their hospitality at least. to 
show we come of what was once noble 
and generous. I say to you beware— 
while Norna looks forth at the measure- 
less waters, from the crest of Fitful-head, 
something is yet left that resembles power 
of defence. If the men of Thule have 
ceased to be champions, and spread the 
banquet tor the raven, the women have 
not forgotten the arts that lifted them of 
yore into queens and prophetesses.” 

‘ ‘The woman who pronounced this 
singular tirade, was as striking in appear- 
ance as extravagantly lofty in her preten- 
sions and in her language. She might 
well have represented on the stage, so far 
as features, voice, and stature were con- 
cerned, the Bonduca or Boadicea of the 
Britons, or the sage Velleda, Aurinia, or 
any other fated Pothoness, who ever led 
to battle a tribe of the ancient Goths. 
Her features were high and well formed, 
and would have been handsome but for 
the ravages of time, and the effects of ex- 
posure to the severe weather of her 
country. Age, and perhaps surrow, had 
quenched, in some degree, the fire of a 
dark blue eye, whose hue almost ap- 


ve be proached to black, and had sprinkled 
«« ‘The iron was never forged on stithy | 


snow on such part of her tresses as had 


that would hauld her,” said the old maid | escaped from under her cap, and were 


servant. ‘* She comes—she comes—God’s 
spake her fair and canny, or we will have 
a ravelled hasp on the yarn windles.” 

‘ As she spoke, a woman tall enough 
almost to touch the door with her can, 
stepped into the room, and pronouncing 
with a solemn voice, ‘ The blessing of 
God and Saint Ronald on the open door, 


and their braid malison and mine upon | 
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close handed churls 

«And wha are ye, that are so bauld 
wi’ your blessing and banning in other 
folky houses? What kind of country is this. 
that folks cannot sit quiet for an hour, and 
serve heaven, and keep their bit gear 


= 
oe 


the gither, without gangrel man and wo- 








dishevelled by the rigour of the storm. 
Her upper garment, which dripped with 
water, was of.a coarse dark coloured 
stuff, called Wadmaral, then much used 
in the Zetland Island, as also in Iceland 
and Norway. Butasshe threw this cloak 
back trom her shoulders, a short jacket, 
of dark blue velvet, stamped with figures, 
became visible, and the vest, which cor- 


‘responded to it, was of crimson colour, 


and embroidered with tarnished silver. 
Her girdle was plaited with silver orna- 
ments, cut in the shape of planetary 
signs—her blue apron was embroidered 
with stmilar deviees, and covered a petti- 
coat of crimson cloth. Strong thick en- 





‘during shoes of the half dressed leather 


of the country, were tied with straps like 
those of the Roman buskins, over her 
scarlet stockings. She wore in her belt, 
an ambiguous looking weapon, which 
might pass for a sacrificing knife or dag. 
ger, as the imagination of the spectator 
chose to assign to the wearer the charac. 
ter of the priestess or of a sorceress. © [p 
her hand she held a staff, squared on alf 
sides, and engraved with Runic charac. 
tersand figures, and forming one of those 
portable and perpetual calanders which 
were used among the ancient natives 
of Scandinavia, and which, to a super. 
stitious eyes might have passed for a di- 
vining rod. 

‘ Such were the appearance, features, 
and attire of Norna of the Fitful-head, 
upon whom many of the inhabitants of 
the island, looked with observance, many 
with fear, and almost all with a sort of ve- 
neration.’ 

Norna, who was supposed to be in 
league with disembodied spirits, ap- 
peared particularly attentive to Mor. 
daunt, whom she advised to quit the 
house immediately. A storm ensues, 
when Norna, with a slow and majestic 
vesture, extended her staff of black 
oak towards that part of the heavens 
from which the blast came hardest, and, 
in the midst of its fury, chaunteda 
Norwegian invocation, still preserved 
in the island of Unst under the name of 
the song of Reim-kennar, though some 
call it the Song of the Tempest. Of 
this song the author says the follow- 
ing is a free translation. 


‘ Stern eagle of the far north-west, 

Thou that bearest in thy grasp the thunder. 
bolt, 

Thou whose rushing pinions stir ocean to mad- 
ness, 

Thou the destroyer of herds, thou the scatterer 
of navies, 

Amidst the scream of thy rage, 

Amidst the rushing of thy onward wings, 
Though thy scream be loud as the cry of a-pe- 
rishing nation, 
Though the rushing of thy wings be like the 

roar of ten thousand waves, 
Yet here, in thine ire and thy haste, 
Hear thou the voice of the Reim-kennarf. 


‘ Thou hast met the pine-trees of Drontheim, 

Their dark-green heads lie prostrate beside theit 
uprooted stems ; 

Thou hast met the rider of the ocean, 

The tall, the strong bark of the fearless rove, 

And she has struck to thee the top-sail 

That she had not veil’d to a royal armada ; 

Thou hast met the tower that beats its eres! 
among the clouds, 

The battled massive tower of the Jarl of forme 
days, 

And the cope-stone of the turret. ' 

Is lying upon its hospitable hearth 5 

But thou, too, shalt stoop, proud compeller®) 
clouds 

When thou bearest the voice of the Rew 
kennar. 


‘ There are verses that can stop the stag in 
forest, 
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Ay, and when the dark-coloured dog is open- 

ing on his track ; 

There are verses can make the wild hawk 
ause on the wing, 

Like the falcon that wears the hood and the 


jesses, 
And who knows the shrill whistle of the 


fowler ; 

Thou who canst mock at the scream of the 
drowning mariner, 

And the crash of the ravaged forest, 

And the groan of the overwhelmed crows, 

When the church hath fallen in the moment of 
prayer, 

There are sounds which thou also must list, 

When they are chaunted by the voice of the 
Reim-kennar. 


‘Enough of woe hast thou wrought on the 
ocean, 

The widows wring their hands on the beach ; 

Enough of woe hast thou wrought on the land, 

The husbaniman folds his arms in despair ; 

Cease thou the waving of thy pinions, 

Let the ocean repose in her dark strength ; 

Cease thou the flashing of thine eye, 

Let the thunderbolt sleep in the armoury of 
Odin 5 

Be though still at my bidding, viewless racer 
of the north-western heaven, 

Sleep thou at the voice of Norna, the Reim- 
kennar. 


* Eagle of the far north-western waters, 

Thou hast heard the voice of the Reim-kennar, 

Thou hast closed thy wide sails at her bidding, 

And folded them in peace by thy side. 

My blessing be on thy retiring path ; 

When thou stoopest from thy place on high, 

Soft be thy slumbers in the caveras of the un- 
known ocean, 

Rest till destiny shall again awake thee ; 

Eagle of the north-west, thou hast heard the 
voice of the Reim-kennar.’ 

A shipwreck brings us into company 
with the Pirate, Captain Cleveland, 
who ventures from the vessel on a 
plank, and is saved by Mordaunt; 
and here the author notices a super- 
stition at that time prevalent, that if 
you bring a man to life again, he will 
be sure to do you some capital injury ; 
this superstition, it is probable, was the 
more generally adopted, as it served 
as an apology for refusing assistance to 
the unfortunate victims of shipwreck, 
while they made plunder of their 
goods. While Mordaunt is endea- 
vouring to restore to life the inanimate 
pirate, Bryce, a pedlar, is very busily 
employed a ransacking some chests, 
which had been driven ashore. Norna 
appears, and makes him desist from his 
purpose, 

When Mordaunt related to her fa- 
ther such part of the Pirate's history 
as had been communicated to him, 
Mr, Mertoun became disturbed, and 
© retired without hearing the se- 
quel. Captain Cleveland goes to Burgh 

estra, where he becomes a great fa- 
Yourite, and there excites the jealousy 
of Mordaunt, who becomes nearly as 
gloomy and pensive as his father. A 





mystical interview between Mordaunt 
and Norna succeeds, in which she 
warns him of some dangers, and puts 
him particularly on his guard against 
Cleveland, The festival of St. John 
kept at Burgh Westra approaches, and 
to which Mordaunt, directed by the 
sybil, goes uninvited. Here were col- 
lected Triptolemus and Baby Yellow- 
ley, Lady Glororum, and two of her 
nieces, Captain Cleveland, and Claud 
Halcro, a Zetland poet, who had been 
in London, seen Dryden, whom he 
called * glorious John,’ at the Wit's 
Coffee-house, and * had once a pinch 
out of his own very” snuff-box.’ 
Halcro is a well drawu character, a 
sortof Dr. Prolix, who, thinking every 
one will admire his jokes or * little 
anecdotes’ as much as himself, is per- 
petually repeating them to all his ac- 
quaintance. He seized on Mordaunt, 
whose absence of mind and unwilling- 
ness to exert himself in measures of ac- 
tive defence were favourable to his 
wishes of being heard out entirely :— 

‘ With the unfailing dexterity peculiar 
to prosers, he continued to dribble out 
his tale to double its usual length, 
by the exercise of the privilege of un- 
limited digressions, so that the story, 
like a horse onthe grand pas, seemed to 
be advancing with rapidity, while, in re- 
ality, it was scarcely progressive at the 
rate of a yard in the quarter of an hour. 
At length, however, he had discussed in 
all its various bearings and relations, the 
history of his friendly landlord, the mas- 
ter-fashioner in Russel-street, including 


| a short sketch of five of his relations, and 


anecdotes of three of his principal rivals, 
together with some general observations 
upon the dress and fashion of the period ; 
and having marched thus far through the 
the environs and outworks of his story, 
he arrived at the body of the place. For 
so the Wit’s Coffee-house might be 
termed. He paused on the threshold, 
however, to explain the nature of his 
landlord's right occasionally to intrude 
himself into this well known temple of 
the Muses.’ 

The sports at Westra are not de- 
scribed with that vigour and fidelity, 
which have generally distinguished 
tiis author on similar occasions. While 
dance and revelry pervaded one part 
of the hall, old Halcro ‘ had assem- 
bled aronnd him an audience, to whom 
he was delivering his poetry with all 
the enthusiasm of a glorious John him- 
self, and receiving in return the usual 
degree of applause al'owed to mins- 
trels, who recite their own rhymes—so 
long, at least, as the author was within 
hearing of the criticisers,’ The follow- 
ing northern war song, however, was 
worth listening to. 





The Song of Harold Harfager. 
‘ The suv is rising dimly red, 
The wid is wailing low and dread ; 
From his cliff the eagle sallies, 
Leaves the wolf his darksome vallies ; 
In the mist the ravens hover, 
Peep the wild dogs from the cover, 
Screaming, croaking, baying, yelling, 
Each in his wild accents telling, 
“ Soon we feast on dead and dying, 
Fair-hair’d Harold's flyg is flying.” 
‘ Many a crest on air is streaming, 
Many a helmet darkly gleaming, 
Many an arm the axe uprears, 
Doom’'d to hew the wood of spears. 
All along the crowded rauks, 
Horses neigh and armour clanks ; 
Chiefs are shouting, clarions ringing, 
Louder still the bard is singing, 
“ Gather footmen, gather horsemen, 
To the field ye valiant Norsemen * 
“‘ Halt ye not for food or slumber, 
View not vantage, count not number ; 
Jolly reapers, forward still, 
Grow the crup on vale or hill, 
Thick or scatter'd, stiff or lithe, 
It shall down before the scythe: 
Forward with your sickles brigat, 
Reap the harvest of the figat— 
Onward footmen, onward horsemen, 
To the charge ye gallant Norsemen * 
“ Fatal chuser of the slaughter, 
O’er you hovers Odin’s daughter ; 
Hear the choice she spreads before ye,— 
Victory, and wealth, and glory * 
Or old Valhalla’s rowing hail, 
Her ever circling mead and ale, 
Where for eternity unite 
The joys of wassail and of fight. 
Headlong forward, foot and horsemen, 
Charge and fight and die like Norsemen * 

We have said that the revels were 
tamely described ; we must, however, 
except the sword-dance, which 1s ad- 
mirable ;— 

‘ A dozen cutlasses, selected hastily 
from an.old. arm-chest, aud whose rusted 
hue bespoke how seldom they leit the 
sheath, armed the same number of young 


Zetlanders, with whom mingled sx 
maidens, and the minstrebsy instantly 


commenced a tune appropriate to the an- 
cient Norwegian war-dance, the evolu- 
tions of which are, perhaps, still practised 
in those remote islands. 

‘The first movement was graceful and 
majestic, the youths holding their swords 
erect, and without much gesture ; but the 
tune and the smmannanlias motions of 
the dancers became graduaily more and 
more rapid,—they closed their swords to- 
gether in measured time, with a spirit 
which gave the exercise a dangerous ap- 
pearance in the eye of the spectator, 
though the firmness, justice, and accu- 
racy, with which the dancers kept tine 
with the stroke of their weapons, did in 
truth ensure its safety. The most singu- 
lar part of the exhibition was the courage 
exhibited by the female performers, 
who, now surrounded by the swordsmen, 
seemed like the Sabine maidens in the 
hands of their Roman lovers ; now, mov- 
ing under the arch of steel which the 
voung men had formed, by crossing thetr 
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weapons over the heads of their fair part- 
ners, resembled the band of Amazons 
when they first joined the Py rrhic dance 
with the followers of Theseus.’ 

In a whale hunt, which accident has 
rendered one of the amusements of 
Westra, the boat of Mordaunt is 
upset, and he owes his preservation to 
Cleveland. While the revels are stil! 
goiug on, Bryce Snaelsfoot, the pedlar, 
brings intelligence of a vessel having 
been seen off Kirkwa!l, which proves 
to be the consort to the Pirate. This 
circumstance produces some conster- 
nation, and the dreams of the two sis- 
ters, Minna and Brenda, are disturbed 
by unpleasing dreams. They awake, 
aud find Norna seated by the c himney 
of the apartment, moving her body 
slowly to and fro over the. pale flame 
of the lamp, and singing in a slow and | 
almost an unearthly accent, the follow- 
ing lines :— 

‘ Por lcagues along the watery way, 
Through guiph and stream my course has 
been ; 
The billows know my Runic layvy— 
And smooth’d their crests to silent green, 


* The billows know my Runic lay— 

The gulph grows smooth, the stream is stil] : 
But human hearts more wild than they, 

Know what the rule of w: ayward will, 


* One hour is mine, in all the year, 
To tell my woes, and one alone ; 
When yleams this magic lamp, "tis here,— 
When dies tlie mystie light, tis gone. 


‘ Daugiters of northern Magnus hail! 

The lamp is lit, the flame is clear,— 
To you I come to tell my tale, 

Awake, arise, my tale to hear!’ 

The history of Norna, who proves 
to be cousin to the father of Minna 
anit Brenda, and the sequel of the 
story, we must defer till our next. 


——4+ Ope 
CAIN. A MYSTERY. 
BY LORD BYRON. 
We have never yet taken up a produc- 


so much diffidence as we have done his 
Cain; for, although we were prepared 


to expect some noble conce ptious ex- | 


pressed in all the vigour of true poetry, 
yet we feared that his lordship was 
touching a sacred subject with unhal- 
lowed hands. His lordship, in his pre- 
face, says he has entitled his poem ‘a 
Mystery,’ in conformity with the an- 
cient title annexed to dramas upon si- 
milar subjects, which were styled 
* Mysteries or Moralities;’ and that 
he has not taken the same liberties 
with his subject which were common 
formerly. On this point we differ, 
from his lordship in two respects. The 
noble poet speaks of mysteries or mo- 
ralities as synonimnous, which is by no 


means the case. The Mysteries, 
which, we believe, were first represent- 
ed in this country towards the close of 
the 14th century, represented some mi- 
raculous history of the Old and New 
Testament in a senseless manner: but 
in the Moralities which succeeded the 
Mysteries, there was something of de- 
sign—a fable and a moral ; the virtues, 
vices, and affections of the mind being 
frequently personified. Then, as to 
the liberties taken with the subject, we 
fear his lordship is again at fault. The 
ancignt Moralities were principally em- 
ployed to defend and illustrate reli- 
vious tenets, as appears from an act 
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of Henry the Eighth, restraining all 
rhymers or players from singing in 
songs or playing in interludes, any 
thing that should contradict the esta- 
blished doctrines of Christianity. Will 
Lord Byron subject his cae to the 
test of our Eighth Harry ? we suspect 
not. What could have induced his 
lordship to meddle with a subject in 
which, from its having been hallowed 
by the almost divine touch of Milton, 
he must be second, we know not, since 


it was not ove in which either his poe- 


tical or moral reputation were likely 
to be the gainer. 

What the metaphysics of Lord By- 
ron are we caunot tell—he has told us 
elsewhere, that they are not those of 
Mr. Shelley ; we may, however, add, 
without much fear of contradiction, 
that they are not those of a Christian. 

His lordship grounds his Mystery on 
some very disputable assumptions,— 
first, that Eve was not tempted by a 
demon in the shape of a serpent, but 
merely by a serpent in his serpentine 

capacity. ‘The second assumption 1s 
that there is no allusion to a future state 
in the whole of the Old Testament ; 





cand, 


tion of Lord Byron's prolitic muse with | 


lastly, the author has partly 
in his poem, the uotion of 
that the world had been de- 


adopted, 
Cuvier, 


| aeagen several times before the crea- 


tion of man, although, with the liceuce 


of poetical fiction, he makes Lucifer 
-assert, that the pre-adamite world was 
‘also peopled by rational beings, much 
| more intelligent than man, and pro- 


portionably powerful to the mam- 


‘moth. 


The dramatis persone of Cain con- 
sist of eight personages—Adain, Cain, 
Abel, Angel of the Lord, Lucifer, Eve, 
Adah, and Zillaib. The first scene 

| discovers the whole, except the super- 
natural beings, offering a sacrifice 
/without Paradise. When all have re- 





tired, except Cain, who is indulging | in 
,a soliloquy well calculated to ensure a 
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visit ‘hon the tempter, Lucifer enters, 
and a colloquy ensues, in which the 
Majesty of heaven is insulted. The 
first scene of the second act is ‘the 
Abyss of Space,’ through which Ly 
cifer conducts Cain. We quote the 


opening dialogue :— 
‘ Gain. I tread on air, and sink not; yet I fear 
To sink. 
Lucifer. 
shalt be 
Burne on the air, of which I am the prince. 
Cain. Can | do so without impiety ? 
Luc. Believe—and sink not! doubt—ang 
perish! thus 
Would run the edict of tue other God, 
Who names me demon to his angels ; they 
Echo the sound to miserable things, 
Which knowing naught beyond their shallow 
scenes, 
Worship the word which strikes their ear, and 
deem 
Evil or good what is proclaim’d to them 
In their abasement. I will have none such: 
Worship or worship not, thou shalt behold 
The worlds beyond thy little world, nor be 
Amerced, for doubts beyond thy little life, 
With torture of my dooming. There will come 
An hour, when toss’d upon some water-drops, 
A man shall say to a man, “ believe in me, 
And walk the waters ;”’ and the man shall walk 
The billows and be safe. J will not say 
Believe in me, as a conditional creed 
To save thee ; but fly with me o’er the gulf 
Of space an equal flight, and I will show 
What thou dar’st not deny, the history 
Of past, and present, and of future worlds. 


Have faith in me, and thoy 


Cain. Oh, god or demon, or whate’er thou art, | 


Is yon our earth ? 
Lue. Dost not thou recognize 
The dust which form’d your father ! 
Cain. Can it be? 
Yon small blue circle, swinging in far ether, 
With an inferior circlet near it still, 
Which looks like that which lit our earthly 
night ? 
Is this our paradise? Where are its walls, 
And they who guard them ? 


Luc. Point me out the site 
Of Paradise. 
Cain, How should I? As we move 


Like sunbeams onward, it grows small and 
smaller, 

And as it waxes little, and then less, 
Gathers a halo round it, like the light 
Which shone the roundest of the stars, when | 
Beheld thei from the skirts of Paradise : 
Methinks they both, as we recede from them, 
Appear to join the innumerable stars 
Which are around us; and, as we move on, 
Increase their myriads.’ 

Cain is conducted by Lucifer to 


Hades, which is thus described :— 
‘Cain. How silent and how vast are these 

dim worlds! 

For they seem more than one, and yet more 
pe ople “di 

Than the huge brilliant luminous orbs which 
swuns 

So thickly. in the upper air, that I 

Had deem’d them rather the bright populace 

Of sone all unimaginable Heaven 

Than things to be inhabited themselves, 

But that on drawing near them I beheld 

Their swelling into palpable immensity 

O: matter, which seem’d made for Jife to dwell 
on, 
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Rather than life itself. But here, all is 
So shadowy and so full of twilight, that 
it speaks of a day past. 


Lucifer. It is the realm 
Of death.’ 
7 * * a 
‘Cain, What are these mighty phantoms 
which I see 


Floating around me '—they wear not the form 
Of the intelligences I have seen 
Round our regretted and unenter’d Eden, 
Nor wear the form of man as [ have view’'d it 
In Adam's, and in Abel’s, and in mine, 
Nor in my sister-bride’s, nor in my children’s : 
And yet they have an aspect, which, though not 
Of men nor angels, looks like something, which, 
If not the last, rose higher than the first,— 
Haughty and high and beautiful and full 
Of seeming strength, but of inexplicable 
Shape; for I never saw such. They bear not 
The wing of seraph nor the face of man, 
Nor form of mightiest brute, nor aught that is 
Now breathing; mighty yet and beautiful 
As the most beautiful and mighty which 
Live, and yet so unlike them, that I scarce 
Can cali them living. 

Luctfer. Yet they lived.’ 


But Lord Byron is seidom so happy 
as in describing human beings and 
human passions :— 

© Luc. What is that, 

Which being nearest to thine eyes is still 

More beautiful than beauteous things remote? 

Cain. My sister Adah.—All the stars of hea- 

ven, 

The deep blue noon of night, lit by an orb 

Which looks a spirit or a spirit’s world— 

The hues of twilight—-the sun’s gorgeous com- 
ing— 


His setting indescribable, which fills 


My eyes with pleasant tears as I behold 

Him sink, and feel my heart float softly with 
him 

Along that western paradise of clouds— 

The forest shade—the green bough—the bird’s 
voice— 

The vesper bird's, which seems to sing of love, 

And mingles with the song of cherubim, 

As the day closes over Eden’s walls ;— 

All these are nothing, to my eyes and heart, 

Like Adah’s face; I turn from earth and heaven 

To gaze on it.’ 


What a fine picture of infantine 
beauty and parental affection does the 
following scene unfold :— 


‘ Adah. Hush! tread softly, Cain. 
Cain. { will; but wherefore ? 
Adah. Our little Enoch sleeps upon yon bed 
Of leaves, beneath the cypress. : 
Cain. Cypress! ’tis 
A gloomy tree, which looks as if it mourn'’d 
O'er what it shadows; wherefore didst thou 
choose it 
For our child’s canopy? 
a Because its branches 
Shut out the sum like nighi, and therefore 
_ seem’d 
Fitting to shadow slumber. 
ain. Ay, the last 
And longest; but no matter—lead me to him. 
[They go up to the child, 
~age lovely he appears! his little cheeks, 
N their pure incarnation, vying with 
he rose leaves strewn bercath then. 
Yell = _— And his lips, too, 
. “tuiuv parted! No; you shall not 


iss ij s he we 
$ him, at least not now: he will awake secon; 
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His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over.— 
But it were pity to disturb him till 
Tis closed, 


Cain. You have said well; I will contain 
My heart till then. He smiles and sleeps '— 
Sleep on 


And smile, thou little young inheritor 

Of a world scarce less young: sleep on and 
smile ! 

Thine are the hours and days when both are 
cheering 

And iunocent! thou hast not pluck’d the fruit— 

Thou know’st not thou art naked! Must the time 

Come thou shalt be amerced for sins unknown, 

Which were not thine nor mine? But now 
sleep on! 

His cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles, 

And shining lids are trembling o’er his long 

Lashes, durk as the cypress which waves o’er 
them 5 

Half open, from beneath them the clear blue 

Laughs out, although in slumber. He must 
dream— 

Of what? Of Paradise'—Ay, dream of it, 

My disinherited boy! ‘Tis but a dream ; 

For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers, 

Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy! 

Adah. Dear Cain! Nay, do not whisper o’er 

our son 

Such melancholy yearnings o'er the past : 

Why wilt thou always mourn for Paradise? 

Can we not make another! 

Cain. Where? 

Adah. Here, or 
Where’er thou wilt: where’er thou art, I feel not 
The want of this so much regretted Eden. 
Have I not thee, our boy, our sire, and brother, 
And Zillah—our sweet sister, and our Eve, 

To whom we owe so much besides our birth” 


The subtil poison instilled by Lucifer 
operates on the mind of Cain in fearful 


workings :— 
‘Cain. | have toil’d, and till’d, and sweaten 

in tlie sun, 

According to the curse ;—must I do more? 

For what should I be gentle? fora war 

With all the elements ere they will yield 

The bread we eat? For what must | be grate- 
ful? 

For being dust, and groveling in the dust, 

Till Ireturn to dust? If | am nothing— 

For uothing shall I be an hypocrite, 

And seem well pleased with pain’? For what 
should I 

Be contrite? for my father’s sin, already 

Expiate with what we all have undergone, 

And to be more than expiated by 

The ages prophesied, upon our seed. 

Little deems our young blooming sleeper, 
there, 

The germs of an eternal misery 

To myriads is within him! better ’twere 

I snatch’d him in his sleep, and dash’d him 


*gainst 
The rocks, than iet him live tt——- 
Adah. Oh, my God! 
Touch not the childmy child! thy child! Oh 
Cain! 
Cain. Fear not! for all the stars, and all the 
power 
Which sways them, I would not accost yon 
infant 


With ruder grecting than a father’s kiss. 
Adah. Then, why so awful in thy speech ? 
Cain I said, 
*T were better that he ceased to live, than give 
Life to so much of sorrow as he must 
Endure, and, harder still, bequeath; but since 
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That saying jars you, let us only say— 
‘Twere better that he never bad been born. 
Adah. Oh, do not say so! Where were then 

the joys, 

The mother’s joys of watching, nourishing, 

And loving him? Soft! he awakes. Sweet 
Enoch! [She goes to the child. 

Oh Cain! look on him; see how full of life, 

Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy, 

How like to me—how like to thee, when gen- 
tle, 

For then we are ali alike; is’t not so, Cain ? 

Mother, and sire, and son, our featuies are 

Reflected in each other; as they are 

In the clear waters, when they are gentle, and 

Wheu thou art gentle. Love us, then, my 


Cain! 

And love thyself for our sakes, for we love 
thee. 

Look! how he laughs and stretches out bis 
arms, 


And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 
To hail his father ; while his little form 
Flutters as wing’d with joy. Talk not of pain! 
The childless cherubs well migit envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent! Bless him, Cain! 
As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 
His heart will, and thine own too. 

Cain Bless thee, boy ! 
If that a mortal blessing may avail thee, 
To save thee from the serpent’s curse! 

Adah. It shall. 
Surely a father’s blessing may avert 
A reptile’s subtlety.’ 

Cain and Abel having prepared 
their altars, kindle a flame upon 
them :— 


Abel (kneeling). Oh God! 
Who made us, and who breathed the breath of 
life 


Within our nostrils, who hath blessed us, 

And spared, despite our father’s sin, to make 

His children ali lost, as they might have been, 

Had not thy justice been so temper’d with 

The mercy which is thy delight, as to 

Accord a pardon like a Paradise, 

Compared with our great crimes :—Sole Lord of 
light! 

Of good, and glory, and eternity ; 

Without whom all were evil, and with whom 

Nothing can err, except to some good end 

Of thine omnipotent benevolence— 

Inserutable, but still to be fulfiill’d— 

Accept from out thy humble first of shepherds— 

First of the first-born flocks—an offering, 

In itself nothing—as what offering can be 

Aught unto thee ?—but yet accept it for 

The thanksgiving of him who spreads it in 

The face of tuy high heaven, bowing his owa 

Even to the dust, of which he is, in honour 

Of thee, and of thy name, for evermore‘ 

Cain (standing erect during this speech.) 
Spirit! whate’er or whoso’er thou art, 
Omnipotent, it may be—and, if good, 

Shown in the exemp‘ion of thy deeds from 
evil; 

Jehovah upon earth! and God in heaven! 

And it may be with other names, because 

Thine attributes seem many, as thy works: 

It thou must be propiated with prayers, 

Take them! If thou must be induced with al- 
tars, 

And sofiten'd with a sacrifice, receive them ' 

Two beings here erect them unto thee. 

If thou lov’st blood, the shepherd’s shrine, 
which smokes 

On my right hand, hath shed it for thy service 

In the first of bis tock, whose limbs now reek 
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In sanguinary incense to thy skies ; 

y fs. ? y ‘ ~~ 

Or ue sweet and blooming fruits of earth, 
And milder s sop wiien the unst Lin’d turf 
J spreal thy non now offers in the face 
Of the broad sun which rpen’d them may seem 
(, od fo thee 
Suffer'd in limb or life, and rather form 


» masmucni as they have not 


A samp.e of thy works, than supplication 
To lock on ours! Ifa shrine without victim, 
And altar without gove, may win thy favour, 
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pon thee: and wood and evil seein 


p r themselves, save in thy will, 
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Thy burat tlesh-offering prospers better.’ 
Cate Riddles oenboavauio ale 

ain incensed, encieavours to aestroy 
' ’ . ° 7 
tiie aitar of Abel, who opposed hin ° he 
! 7 bd . 2 
then se:zes a brand from it with which 
he kills his brother. 

Cain (afier a moment's stupe faction.) 
My hand ' tis all red, and with— 


-- 


| Cain! clear thee from this horrible accusal, 





What? [dA lone pause.—looking slowly round. | 
Where an 1? alone! Where's Abel? where | 
Cain? Canit be that lamhe? My brother, | 
Awake'—why liest thou so on the green earth ? 
“Tis not the hour of slumber :—why so pale? 
What hast thou!——-thou wert full of life this 
morn! 
Abel! 1 pray thee, mock me not! I smote 
Too fiercely, but not fatally. Ah, why 
Would’st thou oppose me? This is mockery ; 
And only done to daunt me :—'twas a blow— 








And but a biow. Stir—stir—nay, only stir! 
Why, so—that’s well 'thou breati’st ? breathe | 
upon me ? 
Oh, God ' Ob, God ? 
Abel (very feeble) What's he who speaks of 
God? 


Cain. Thy murderer. 
Abel. Then mey God forgive him! Cain, 
Comfort poor Zillah :—she has but one brother 
Now. | Abe l die \ 


Cain. And I none'——Who makes me bro- 
therless ? 
lis eyes are open! then he is not dead! 
Death is like sleep; and sleep shuts down our 
lids. 


7 , 
His lips, too, are apart; why then he breathes! 





’ 


And yet I feel it not —His heart "his lieart |! 
Let me sce, doth it beat No! 
no 


) 
} 
This is a vision, else Lam become | 
t 


r—imethinks 





r . 
Phe native of another end worse world. 


Ihe fart swims round né:—whyat js this ‘aca 


lis wet. 


leaves 
i On whic! bit lays his i id to j ‘ep be strew ‘d 
With s rpi ns ! MM] voi is Greams be of his 
Victim! 
His waking a continual dread of death! 





[Puts his hand to his brow, and ihen 
looks at it 
And vet there are no dews! ‘Tis blood—my 
blood— 

My brother's and my own; and shed by me! 
Then what have I further to do with life, 
since I have taken life from my own flesh? 
But he can not be dead '—Is silence death ? 
»: then let me watch by him. 


Life cannot be so slight, as to be quench’d 


No; he will wak 


Thus quic kly 'eehe hath S} oken to me since— 
What shall 
He will not answer to that name; fer brethren 


Yet—yt t—spr ak to me 


y 
I say to him ?—My brother !—No; | 
Stnite not each other. 
Oh! for a word more of that gentle voice, 
That I may bear to hear my own again! 
A ; 
5 r 1,} , 

Adam, Eve, Adah, and Zliah, all 
approach the dead body :— 

Adam, Who, 
Or what hath done this deed’—speak, Cain, 

Since thou 

Wert present ; was it some more hostile angel, 
Who walks not with Jehovah ? or some wild 
Brute of the forest ? 

Ere, Ah! a livid light 
Breaks through, a’ from off the altar, 
And black with smoke, and red with 





Adam Speak my son! 
“peak, Cain! and say it was not thou! 

re It was. 
I sce it now—lie hogs his guilty head, 


And covers his ferocious eves with hancs 

Incarnadine, 

Adah. Mother, thou dost him wrong— 
' 


Which grief wrings trom our parent. 

Bre. Hear, Jehovah! 
May the eternal serpent’s curse be on him! 
For he was titter for bis seed than ours. 

May all his days be desolate! May-—~ 

Adah. Hold! 
Curse him not, mother, for he is thy son— 
Curse him not, mother, for he is my brother, 
And my betroth’d. 

Fre. He bath left thee no brother— 
Zillah no hushand—me no son /—for thus 
[ curse him from my sigut for evermore ! | 
All bonds I[ break between us, as he broke 
Thet of his nature, in yon ——-Oh deata! death! | 
Why didst thou not take me, who first ineurr’d 

thee ? 
4 | ral ¢ ¢hany te tu? 
’ 1\ Gost ti0u not SO NOW: 

Adam. Eve ! let not this, 

Thy natural evief, lead to impiety ! 
A heavy doom was long forespoken to us ; 
And now that it begins, let it be borne 
In such soré as may show our God, that we 
Are faithful servants to his holy will. 

Eve (pointing to Cain.) 
His will !! the will of you incarnate spirit 
Of death whom I have brought upon the earth 
To strew it with the dead. May all the curses 
Ot lite be on hin! and his agonies 
Drive him forth o’er the wilderness, like us 
From Eden, till his children do by him 
As he did by his brother! May the swords 
And wings of fiery cherubim pursue lin 
By day and nigit—snakes spring up in his 

path— 


Earth’s fruits be ashes in his mouth—the 


—— 





May the clear rivers turn to blood as he 


— 
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May he live in the pangs which others die with, 

And death itself wax something worse than 
death 

To him who first acqnainted him with man! 

Hence, fratricide ! henceforth that word is Cain, 

Through all the coming myriads of mankind, 

Who shall abhor thee, though thou wert theis 
sire! 

May the grass wither from thy feet! the woods 

Deny thee shelter! earth a home! the dust 

A gray :' the sun his light! and heaven her 
God!’ 

Such is Cain a mystery, which dis. 
plays many of the beauties, and too 
many of the faults of Lord Byron’s 
inuse. Of all the productions of his 
lordship, Cain ts itkely, however, to be 
one of the least admired, 1f not the 
most condemned. 

——§ >a 


A Description of the Antiquities and 
other Curiosities of Rome. By the 
Rev. Edward Burton, M. A. Stu- 
devut of Christ Church. 8vo. pp. 
531. Oxford and London, 1821, 

Turis new velume, on a subject on 

which hundreds of volumes have been 

written, 1s the result of a four months’ 
residence in Rome, during which time 
the author almost exclusively devoted 
himself to examining the curiosities of 
the * Eternal City.” Mr. Burton isless 
enthusiastic than Eustace, and less roe 
mantic than Lady Morgan; he has 
not written his work from momentary 
inpulses, when the sudden burst of 
vraudeur on the mind sometimes overs 
powers the judgment, and leads toadmi- 
ration too ardent; he has viewed the mo- 
numents of Rome calmly and atten. 
tively, and has written on them lel- 
surely aud dispassiouately hence, pere 
haps, he may sometimes be suspected 
of coolness or want of taste, when, be- 

Ing anxious fo avoid an universal style 

of adiniration, he has rendered his ree 

marks qualiied and teinperate. ak 
Me. Barton divides the eursosities 
of Rome into the Antiquities, the 

Churehes, and the Palaces; and though 

his work is irrezular and desultory, 

vet he bas generaily observed this order 
of classification in his descriptions. 

One act of liherality Mr. Barton has 

dove not very common in the present 

age: he has invariably pointed ont the 

sources to which he has been indebted 

for any lnformation or remark *, 
Beginning with the antiquities, Mr. 


* We wish the daily, weekly, and provincial 


iournals would follow Mr. Burton’s example: 
they would not then give reviews and other ar- 
ticle s, day afier day, from the Literary Chro- 
nicley without the slightest icknowledgment 5 
nor should tiie Times, with all its partiality for 
the obscure Traveller, copy our articles from 
it at second hand, although they might be the 
only ones worth quoting from their hitle even- 
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Burton enters into an examination of 
the various means by which they have 
heen dilapidated ; for, as Pope says,— 
«Some felt the silent stroke of mould'ring age, 
Some hostile fury, some religious rage ; 
Barbarian blindoess, Christian zeal conspire, 
And Papal piety, and Gothic fire.’ 

In speaking of the Cloaca Maxima, 
our author suggests the probability of 
there having been a city on the site of 
Rome before Romulus; and he quotes 
Virgil as countenancing that opinion, 
where he says,— 

* Hec dno preterea disjectis oppida muris, 
Reliquias veterumque vides monumenta viro- 


rum: 
Hane Janus pater, hane Saturnus condidit ur- 


bem, 
Janiculum huic, illi fuerat Saturnia nomen’ 


But, to leave conjecture and hear 
what he says of the Cloaca Maxima:— 

‘ Pliny speaks of its prodigious strength, 
and of the wonder of its having lasted se- 
ven hundred years. How much more 
ought we to be surprised, when we can 
add nearly eighteen hundred vears more 
to its duration? ‘The stones employed in 
the arch are of an enormous size, and 
laced together without any cement. 
There are three concentric rows, one 
above the other. ‘The height is said to 
have been sufficient for a boat loaded 
with hay to pass under it: it is reckoned 
now at eighteen Roman palms, and the 
width is the same. Marlianus says that 
he measured it, and found the width six- 
teen feet. According to Livy, the origi- 
nal object of the Cloaca Maxima was to 
carry off the overflowings of the Tiber 
and other smallerstreams: “ As the places 
near the Forum and other valleys between 
the hiils did not easily carry off the water 
from the level ground, he drained them by 
carrying sewers from a higher level into 
the Tiber.” Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
Says the same thing; and, to pive an idea 
of the immensity of the work, he adds, 
that the Cloace having been neglected 
for some time, it required one thousand 
talents to clear them. After the burning 
of Rome by the Gauls, the streets were 
rebuilt without regard to the direction of 
the Cloace, so that many of the houses 
were over them.’ 
‘It is now upwards of two thousand 
years since this work was constructed ; in 
Which interval Rome has been rebuilt se- 
veral times, and a vast accumulation of 
Soil; it still, however, exists, and is, to all 
appearance, as firm as on the first day of 
Its foundation. A view may be obtained 
of it at its mouth, where it flows into the 
Tiber, a little below the Ponte Rotto, 
and another portion of it may be seen 
near the Arch of Janus.’ 

The Mamertine Prisons afford ano- 
ther proof of the durability of Roman 
Works, These were built by Ancus 
Marcius, of large uncemented stones: 


‘ 
| A more horrible place for the confine- 
ment of a human being can scarcely be 


llege of occupying them. 





imagined. There are two apartments, 
one above the other, to which there was 
no entrance, except by a small aperture 
in the upper roof; and a similar hole in 
the upper floor led to the cell below. 
There was no staircase to either. ‘lhe 
upper prison is twenty-seven feet long by 
twenty wide; the lower, which is ellipti- 
cal, is twenty by ten. The height of the 
former is fourteen feet, of the latter seven. 
These served as the state prisons, and 
only persons of distinction had the privi- 
Jugurtha was 
among the number. Sallust describes 
the place thus: “In the prison, called 





Tulliad, when you have ascended a little, 
there is a place on the left, sunk ee: | 
twenty feet; it is surrounded by walls on 
all sides, and above is a room, vaulted | 
with stone; but, from uncleanliness, dark- 
ness, and a foul smell, the appearance of 
it is disgusting and terrific.” ’ 

‘ Tradition says, that St. Peter was con- 
fined here; which, considering the accu- 
sation against him, is not very likely. 
The pillar is shewn to which he was fas- 
tened, and also a well of water, which ap- 
peared miraculously for the baptism of his 
gaolers, Processus and Martinianus, and 
forty-seven companions. The prison it- 
self, with a small chapel in front, is now 
consecrated to him; and over it is the 
church of S. Guiseppe de Falegnami, 
built in 1539.’ 


The following is a brief sketch of 
ancient and modern Rome :— 


‘Whoever wishes to take a survey of 
the seven hills at one view, must ascend 
to the top of the Palazzo Senatorio on the 
Capitol. He will here command a pros- 
pect, which surpasses in Interest any 
thing that the world can furnish. The 


natural features of the country are them- | 


selves beautiful; and if nothing was 
known of the history of Rome, the ruins 
would still rivet his attention. ‘The seven 
hills are distinctly discernible, but their 
boundaries are not so marked now as they 
were formerly, from the accumulation o¢ 
soil, which has taken place in the valleys. 
From this spot it will be observed, that 
modern Rome does not occupy exactly 
tlle same ground which it did formerly. 
It has, in fact, travelled northward, and 
the Campus Martius, which, in the time 
of Augustus, was an open space, forms 
now the principal part of the city. Of 
the seven hills, the Espitoline, the Ceelian, 
the Viminal, and Quirinal, are still in part 
built upon: the Palatine, Esquiline, and 
Aventine are mostly covered with gar- 
dens, and contain but few houses. 

‘The most populous part of modern 
Rome stands, as was said, in the Campus 
Martius, which, from the time of Servius 
‘Tullius to that of Aurelian, was without 
the walls. ‘The whole plain may be said 
to have been bounded by the Tiber on the 
west, on the south by the Capitoline and 
Quirinal Hills, and towards the north it 
probably extended as far as the Ponte 





Motle. It was divided into the greater 


and the less, of which we find notice ia 
Catullus,— 

“Te campo quesivimns minore, 

Te in Circo, te in omnibus libellis.”—LV, 3. 
The greater was a sort of suburb to Rome, 
and contained several hoases and build- 
ings, of which the Mausoleum of Augus- 
tus may be considered the northern limit: 
the other division was not built upon, and 
was devoted to martial exercises. Strabo, 
after having mentioned the latter, says, 
“next to this, and joining on to it, is ans 
other plain, with innumerable porticos all 
about, wooded gardens, three theatres, 
an amphitheatre, and very magnificent 
temples contiguous to each other.’’’” 


For four hundred and thirty years, 
the limits of Rome continued the same, 


| but— 


‘ Few questions connected with Roman 
history are so puzzling as the population 
of the city during these intervals. Livy 
tells us, that in the time of Servius Tul- 
lius, who first instituted the census, the 
numbers amounted to 80,000. But the 
difficulty in this and all the succeeding 
enumerations is to know what description 
of persons the census comprehended. 
Livy himseif considers this as a point not 
decided: he quotes Fabius Pictor, as 
saying, that this first census only included 
those who were capable of bearing arms. 
But a passage in Dionysius seems to 
show, that this was not always the mean- 
ing of the census. Speaking of that 
which was the fifth from the first institu- 
tion, he says, that the whole number was 
150,700, and that, after the return was 
given, a separation was made of those 
who were of the age for military service 
from those who were older. All the in- 
habitants of Rome were evidently not 
numbered: it must also be supposed, 
that slaves were not; and, if we judge 
from the object for which, the custom was 
established, women and ‘children would 
also have been excluded. Livy, stating 
the census in 289 at 124,214, expressly 
says, that widows and widowers were ex+ 
cepted, from which it might be argued, 
that all women were not excluded. Dio- 
nysius remarks, that the people not reck- 
oned in the census, such as women, cbil- 
dren, slaves, tradesmen, mechanics, &c. 
were three times as numerous as those 
who were ingluded. ‘This author always 
uses the ccpesion, ‘‘those who were of 
age,’? which seems clearly to prove, that 
children were not reckoned. A passage 
in Pliny is perhaps important upon this 
question: speaking of the inhabitants of 
Rome in the year 365, when it was burnt 
by the Gauls, he says, that the census 
gave a return of 152,573 freemen. 

‘In the fourth year of the second Punic 
war, Livy states the numbers to have been 
270,213. In the tenth year of the same 
war they were 137,108. The diminution 
may naturally be accounted for by the 
long and destructive war which was then 
raging. In the year 549, U. C. which 
was four years afterwards, the return was 
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214,000; but then, as we learn from Livy, 
the censors went to the armies, which 
were in the various provinces, and besides 
the natural born citizens, many of the La- 
tin allies were included in the census It 
appears, that these were men who had 
been made citizens, and had consequently 
settled in Rome: for, shortly after, we 
find the allies complaining of this migra- 
tion, and, accordingly, 12,000 naturalized 
allies were sent away from Rome: anda 
decree was afterwards made, that the 





names ofsuch persons should not be taken | 


in the Roman census, but in their respec- 
tive cities. From the close of the Punic 
war to the year 667, they went on pro- 
gressively increasing, at least with few 
and small exceptions. Inthe year 667, 
according to the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
they were 464,000, or, according to some 
copies, 483,000. Soon after this succeed- 


ed the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, | 


which greatly diminished the number oi 
citizens. In 683, the numbers were 
450,000, as we learn from the Epitome of 
Livy, lib. xeviii. But at the end of the 
civil war, U.C. 707, Plutarch says, that 
the return was only 150,000, instead of 
320,000, which was the number at the be- 
ginning of the war, making a diminution 
of 170,000. But Brotier says, that Plu- 
tarch has made a mistake, and other au- 
thors after him, as Czsar’s object was only 
to ascertain the number of people who 
were to have an allowance of corn froin 
the public; and this number, not that of 
the whole population, was 150,000.’ 

_* As the citizens of Rome came to be 
dispersed in various provinces, the num. 
bers returned by the census naturally 
fluctuated, because there was no fixed 
rule as to what constituted residence. In 
U. C. 658, the Licinia Mucia Lex was 
passed, which ordered all the inhabitants 
of Italy, who were Roman citizens, to be 
enrolled in their respective cities; but no 
mention is made of the provinces out of 
Italy. In 662, by the Lex Julia, all the 
Inhabitants of Italy were made to belong 
to some tribe, and became full citizens. 
This will fully account for the vast in- 
crease, which we find in the reign of Au- 
gustus, compared with former returns. A 
census was held in the different towns, 
and transmitted to Rome: some authors 
have added these to the Roman census, 


and some have not; which may account | 


forthe different enumerations of the same 
return: and we are, therefore, authorized 
in concluding from the whole, that at first 
the census only included the citizens re- 
sident in Rome, but was extended, if re- | 
quired, to citizens in foreign service: in| 
Jater times, all the free inhabitants of | 
Italy were numbered in their respective | 
cities, and the census transmitted to | 
Roine. | 

‘It would be interesting to trace the | 
population of the city from ancient times | 
to the present, but I am not aware of any | 
authorities being in existence, which would 
enable usto do it. We can form some es- | 


timate as to the numbers in the time o | 





Theodosius, as P. Victor states the houses 
to have been altogether 48,382. From 
this statement, Gibbon estimates the po- 
pulation at 1,200,000. Brotier says 
1,128,162. In the fourteenth century it 
was 33,000: under Leo X. 85,000. In 
1709 the inhabitants were 138,568, with- 
out reckoning the Jews. In 1740 they 
had increased to 146,080. In 1765 Gib- 
bon states them at 161,899. In 1819 I 
was informed, that they were about 
120 000, of which nearly a tenth were ec- 
clesiastics.’ 


We now come to the Capitoline 
Hill, and make an abstract of Mr. 
Burton’s account of the temple of Ju- 
piter Capitolinus :— 


‘The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was 
the most splendid in Rome, having been 
first begun by ‘Tarquinius Priscus, who 
on!» lived to finish the foundations, or 
rather to make preparations for them, by 
levelling the summit ci the hill. For we 
learn from Livy, that Tarquinius Super- 
bus, who resumed and completed the 
work, spent a large sum upon the founda- 
tions only. Fabius Pictor stated it 
at 40 talents, which had been the esti- 
mate for finishing the whole edifice. 
Dionysius says 400 talents; and Calpur- 
nius Piso, with whom Plutarch agrees, 
names 40,000 pounds weight of silver. 
The temple was dedicated by M. Hora- 
tius Pulvillus, who was consul the first 
year after the expulsion of the kings: 
his mame was inscribed upon it. Diony- 
sius, speaking of it, cays, ‘* The temple 
stands upon a lofty foundation, with a 
circumference cf eight plethra, (about 
eight hundred feet,) and nearly two hun- 
dred feet on each side; there being 
scarcely a difference of fifteen feet be- 
tween the length and the breadth. The 
front looks towards the south. It hasa 
portico with a triple row of pillars: on 
the sides there is a double row, Three 
equal chapels (onxos), are included within 
the walls, having common sides: that of 
Jupiter isin the middle ; on one side that 
of Juno, on the other that of Minerva, all 
under the same roof.”’ | have quoted his 
words in this place, although Dionysius 
was describing the temple as it was in his 
days, i. e. in the time of Augustus; but 
the dimensions of it always continued the 
sume, and there were from the first three 
chapels, to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
The thresholds of the original building 
were of brass, but not made so till U. C. 
485. The pillars, which supported the 
roof, were of brick, white-washed: at 
least, we might be led to suppose that 
they were not of stone, as Livy mentions 
that M. #milius Lepidus had them made 
smooth and plaistered, (poliendas albo lo- 
cavisse.) Shields and other military tro- 
phies were affixed to these pillars, all 
which were removed by the same Lepi- 
dus. <Asdrubal’s shield, which was of 


silver, and weighed 138 pounds, together 
with a statue of him, was suspended over 
the doors, and remained there till the first 





fire. Theroof of the interior was made 
of timber, and gilt after the destruction 
of Carthage, U. C. 612. At the same 
time the pavement in the interior was Jaid 
down in Mosaic. On the top of it wasa 
car drawn by four hors@s, and the good 
Summanus in it, all made of baked clay, 
Summanus is supposed to be Pluto; yet 
Ovid seems doubtful what deity bore that 
title ; and Livy mentions a car Of Jupiter 
being placed on the top in 456, but this 
was of bronze. There was a portico plac- 
ed in front of this temple, U. C. 578, and 
another in 594 by Scipio Nasica. 

‘The temple was burnt U. C. 670, in 
the wars of Marius and Sylla, and restor- 
ed by the latter upon the same founda- 
tions, with pillars of a variegated marble, 
from the temple of Jupiter Olympus, at 
Athens. The man who had imbrued his 
hands so deeply in his country’s blood, 
was not permitted to consecrate the na- 
tional sanctuary. Sylla died before the 
dedication, and that ceremony was per- 
formed by Q. Catulus, whose naine was 
inscribed upon it: and we may still read 
in an apartment, which has been used for 
keeping salt. 

Q. LVTATIVS. Q. F. CATVLVS. COS. SVBSTRVCTI- 
ONEM ET. TABVLARIVM. S. S. FACIENDVM 
COERAVIT 
He had also the bronze tiles upon the 
roof gilt, which some of his contempora- 
ries censured in him, as an act of extra- 

vagance. 

‘It was again burnt in the time of Vitel- 
lius, A. D. 69, and rebuilt on a loftier 
scale, but not of greater extent, by Ves- 
pasian, who laboured with his own hands 
to make a commencement of the work; 
again under Titus, and was restored by 
Domitian. ‘The former Athenian pillars 
being destroyed, he brought others of 
Pentelic marble from Athens; but, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, by smoothing and 
polishing them too much, he made them 
too slender, and hurt their proportions. 
In the bas-reliefs, on the pillar of Trajan, 
a temple is represented, where that em- 
peror is sacrificing after his first Da- 
cian war. This ought to be the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus, as rebuilt b 
Domitian: but we cannot depend muc 
upon the aceuracy of the delineation, and 
the building is extremely inelegant. Do- 
mitian gilded the outside of the roof, as 
Catulus had done to the second temple; 
and Plutarch tells us, that more than 
12,000 talents were expended upon the 
work. Claudian mentions the carved 
doors, and some winged figures, proba- 
bly victories, on the top of the temple. 
It’seems to have suffered partially from 
fire in the reign of Commodus.’ 


Among the curiosities of the Muse- 
um Capitolinum, isan ancient sun- 
dial, placed outside one of the wiv- 
dows, in its proper position :— 

‘ The surface, on which the lines are 
drawn t> mark the hours, is concave. 
Previous to the year of Rome 400, oF 
thereabouts, there was no such a thing 4s 
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4 sun-dial in Rome, or any definite man- 
per of marking the hours, Pliny himself 
tells us, that no farther observation of 
time was noticed in the twelve tables than 
the rising and setting ofthe sun. A con- 
trivance was subsequently adopted for 
one of the consul’s officers to make pro- 
clamation when the middle of the day 
was arrived, which he ascertained by 
watching, when he could see the sun from 
the senate-house between the Rostra 
and the Grecostasis. By a similar obser- 
vation he proclaimed the end of the day. 
L. Papirius Cursor erected the first dial in 
Rome, U. C. 460, on the Temple of 
Quirinus. Pliny relates this on the au- 
thority of Fabius Vestalis ; but he tells 
us at the same time, that according to 
Varro, M. Valerius Messala was the first 
introducer of sun-dials: he having brought 
one to Rome from Catania, and placed it 
ona column in the Forum near the Ros- 
tra, U.C. 491. The Romans were not 
sufficient astronomers at that day to be 
aware, that a dial set for the meridian of 
Catania would not mark the hours accu- 
rately at Rome. For ninety-nine years 
no correction or alteration was made; but 
in 590, Q. Marcius Philippus, who was 
then censor, had a proper cne construct- 
ed, and placed near the other, The an- 
cient sun-dial may be seen very perfectly 
on the tower of Cyrrhestes at Athens, 
and in the engravings of it by Stewart. 
Water-clocks were not introduced till 595, 
by Scipio Nasica.’ 
(To be continued. ) 
+ 


Select Poems. By Edward Hovel 
Thurlow, Lord Thurlow. 8vo. 
pp. 92. London, 1821. 

Our number this week presents the 

unusual novelty of poems by two no- 

ble authors; but although Lord By- 
ron and Lord Thurlow are peers of 

Parliament, they are not peers in po- 

etry; indeed, in this respect, they ex- 

hibit a very striking contrast, for the 
productions of the one are all life, soul, 
and energy ; the other, ¢ flat, stale, and 
unprofitable.” We would not, how- 
ever, wish to be severe on the noble 
lord whose works are now before us, 

since writing indifferent poems is a 

very harmless amusement, compared 

with the occupations of too many of our 
nobility who divide their time between 
the gaming table and the boxing ring, 
and who would rather patronize a pu- 
gilistic benefit at the Fives Court, than 
give a shilling towards patronizing lite- 
rature or science—men who know no 
other science but the science of boxing, 
and whose whole literature is confined 
to Life in London or the Slang Dic- 
lionary, 

Lord Thurlow’s work is intitled ¢ Se- 
ect Poems ;’ this is really unfortunate, 

for we involuntarily feel inclined to a 


very humble opinion of the budget, 
from which the present volume could 
have been selected; and yet, though they 
are not wholly destitute of interest, aud 
although their merit is by no means 
great, they are unobjectionable on 
the score of morals or religion, which 
is more than can be said for the produc- 
tions of a more favoured bard. Ove 
fault his lordship possesses, for which 
it is difficult to offer any apology, the 
use of affected and antiquated words 
and expressions: we shall, perliaps, be 
told that it is an imitation of some of 
our early poets; a mere copying of 
words, however, is but a sorry imitation 
when the genius and spirit of the ori- 
ginal are wanting. We will not, how- 
ever, say one word more ov his lord- 
ship’spoetry, either pro or con, but select 
one or two of what we consider the best 
productions :— 
‘ SONNET. 

How oft, O Moon, in thy most tragic face, 

The travell’d map of mournful history, 
Some record of long-perished woe | trace, 

Fetch’'d from old kings’ moth-caten memory; 
Which thou, perhaps, didst in its acting see, 

The perturbation of its doleful birth, 
Then crawling on to sad maturity, 

And its last sleep in the forgetful earth : 
But if, in style proportion’d to its worth, 

We raise it up, to shake the world again, 
To madness we shall turn heart-easing mirth, 

With horror laying waste the minds of men: 


QO, marble is the flesh unmoved can be, 
When it beholds so fearful tragedy !’ 


“SONNET. 
This forest is to me the sweetest college 
Of any, that the outward world can show, 
Lacking professors, yet most rich in knowledge, 
For vile profession is to virtue foe: 
Wisdom doth here in all its branches grow, 
Preaching in stones, and from the senseless 
wood, 
Brawls in the brooks, and, wheresoe’er we go, 
The tongueless lecture still is understood : 
Our hall a cave, where simple mirth rejoices, 
The forest mirth, not gowned, but more free ; 
Our choristers the birds, whose pleasant voices 
{n this green chapel fill our hearts with glee : 
And for our grave, since that at last must come, 
Beneath a beech death finds a quiet home.’ 


‘THE SUN FLOWER. 


Behold, my dear, this lofty flow’r, 
That now the golden sun receives ; 
No other deity has pow’r, 
But only Phcebus, on her leaves ; 
As he in radiant glory burns, 
Fron east to west her visage turns, 


The dial tells no tale more true, 

Than she his journal on her leaves, 
When morn first gives him to her view, 
Or night, that her of him bereaves, 

A dismal interregnum, bids 
Her weeping eyes to close their lids. 


Forsaken of his light, she pines 
The cold, the dreary night away, 

Till in the east the crimson signs 
Betoken the great God of day ; 

Then liiting up her drooping face, 





She sheds around a golden grace. 


| 
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O Nature, in all parts divine! 
What moral sweets her leaves disclose * 
Then in my verse her truth shall shine, 
And be immortal as the rose, 
Anacreon’s plant: arise, thou flow’r, 
That hast fidelity thy dow’r! 


Apollo, on whose beams you gaze, ' 
Has fill’d my breast with golden light; . 
And circled me with sacred rays, 
To be a poet in his sight: 
Then thus I give the crown to thee, 
Whose impress is fidelity. 
The sun shal! not his journey speed 
From out the oriental gate, 
And paint with joy the flow’ry mead, 
Ere I thy glory will translate : 
And, what is more, Althea’s kiss 
With nectar shall adorn thy bliss.’ 


We have declared we would say no- 
thing more of his lordship’s muse; we 
cannot, however, avoid intimating to 
him that, should his ‘Select Poems’ 
reach a second edition, he should 
prefix the date when the following son- 
net was written, that we may know 
whether it was ‘Wat Tyler’ or the 
‘Vision of Judgment’ that called for 
such an eulogy on the Poet Laureat : 


‘TO ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 
Poet, whose soul, to liberty devote, 
Has finely spoken in immortal song, 
And with her borne all English hearts along, 
That can th’ uplifted mind from evil note; 
I think thee fit, though envy be afloat, 
To walk, a peer, amid that learned throng, 
That, sweet in fancy and in virtue strong, 
Have sway’d the ear of glory with their note. 
When Time shall throw his laurels on thy 
berse, 
And weeping lays be springled on thy bier, 
But be that long! then thy immortal verse 
Shall be to Petrafch, and to Spenser dear 5 
To whose sweet souls thou sweetly shalt re- 
hearse 
Thy music, born for that angelic sphere *” 
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PAPAL ELPLADP 


ON THE CORRUPTION OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 

It is a very fine and discriminating re- 
mark of Miss Edgeworth, that the 
most striking difference between the 
English and Irish consisted in the con- 
stant appeal of the former to the laws, 
and of the latter to the passions, Cer- 
tain it is, that the office of watching 
over the laws or the constitution (what 
the latter neans, as distinguished from 
the laws, it is not very easy to deter- 
miue) is one which every Englishman, 
whether of nigh or low degree, consi- 
ders part of his bounden duty; and in 
fact it is an extension, perhaps super- 
erogatory, of the duties owing to our 
neighbour,—a link in the chain con- 
necting self of the world, which Pope 
has so beautifully described in his poet- 
ical elucidation of the common precept 
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of charity, beginnmg but not ending 
at home; a precept now so well under- 
stood by all ranks and conditions of 
men, that we need not fear any recur- 
rence of the charity-boy’s mistake, who, 
when lectured on the breach of the 
‘duty to his neighbour,’ which he had 
committed by pilfering apples from an 
old fruit woman, replied that she lived 
in another parish. 

But although the duty of guarding 
our laws is 80 universally recognized 
und practised, yet there is a breach of 
it—and a very important one—which, 
strange to say, is almost as universally 
overlooked and neglected, —viz. the 
equally imperative duty of preserving 
the vehicle of our laws, the English 
language, in its native purity. 

Many persons have already noticed 
the pollution our language is suffering 
from the perpetual influx of French 
words and phrases, brought over by 
the shouls of degenerate Britons, who 
return from Paris stripped of their 
good, tho’ homely English habits, and 
bedizeved in the tattered cast-off finery 
of the Palais Royal. Why Govern- 
‘ment does not interfere and lay some 
restraint on these proceedings it is hard 
to say, considering the heavy duties 
imposed On every other French article, 
and the infinite precautions taken to 
prevent any clandestine introduction of 
prohibited goods ; yet here 1s a traffic 
going on with impunity,—a noon-day 
Importation of commodities, for the 
purpose of attiring our old mother 
tongue in the newest Gallic costume; 
the effect of which will be a thousand- 
fold more pernicious than the admis- 
‘sion of a few yards of lace and muslin, 
to adorn the persons of our wives and 
daughters, 

In saying this, it is not intended to 
speak disrespectfully of the French 
language. It has been well observed, 
that the character and manners of a 
people may be found impressed on 
their language, and the French is ad- 
mirably adapted (being, as Charles the 
Fifth said, the language of conversa- 
tion) for conveying all “those vivacious 
sallies and that refined raillery, in 
which this lively people excel. Our’s, 
as Addison remarked, is suited to the 
genius of the people who employ it, 
grave, laconic, and vigorous. These 
qualities, it is obvious, can never amal- 
gainate with those of the French lan- 
gadge, and all attempts to force them 
into combination must producea result 
equalling in absurdity that anomalous 
compound, vulyarly called a Frenchi- 
fied Englishman, who always remuins, 








as he jastly deserves, an object of ridi- 
cule to both countries. 

Another source of considerable dete- 
rioration in our language, is the news- 
papers: this assertion may appear 
strange, but the factis clear; there are 
tens and hundreds of thousands of En- 
glishmen, who never see any other pub- 
lications, nor are the lower orders only 
included in the class: it embraces the 
majority of tradesmen and even mer- 
chants, who, like Tristram Shandy, 
never read any books but their own. 
If, therefore, the public journals are 
not written in pure English, all these 
persons must receive the infection to 
which they are daily exposed ; and the 
evil, once communicated, ‘in patriam 
populumque fluxit.’ 

It is grievous to say, that, for una- 
dulterated English, we must have re- 
course to the most notorious political 
writer of the day; among the morning 
papers*, the New Times appears to be 
one of the best written, and also, gene- 
rally speaking, the Times, notwith- 
standing its having once or twice wil- 
fully endeavoured to introduce some 
base American jargonf. 

Thus, the public journalists have in 
reality as great a philological as they 
have a political authority ; it behoves 
them, therefore, to resist as strongly 
any attempt to injure the English lan- 
guage as to injure the English laws; 
and let no one think there is no con- 
nection between these points, till he 
has duly weighed what Locke has 
written in the third book of his Essays, 
that—* words are not only the signs of 
things with the wise, but they are ‘things 
with the vulgar ;” that is, the majority 
of any given nation. And if we sub- 
mit to the use and employment of new 
words, we may perhaps have new things 
introduced to harmonise with their 
symbols. 

A collection of the new words and 
phrases with which our language is de- 
luged, would open a rich field for cri- 
ticism. This enjoyment I must, how- 
ever, leave to more industrious persons, 
and content myself with citing a few 
terms in very common use; but what 
business they have in the mouths of 
Englishmen is a problem very difficult 
to solve. 

First, there is that ancient Gallicism 
*“commence’ and its derivatives,—a 
word Englishmen should be ashamed 
of employing while their own language 

* Of course, no reference is made to political 
principles. 

+ These, it must be borne in mind, are the 


writer's gpinions, of the correctness of which 
we may be permitted to doubt.—Ep. 





tn, 


can atial them with the good harmo. 
nious Saxon word ‘begin.’ Let any 
one substitute ¢ commencement?” for 
‘beginning’ in the first verse of Gene. 
sis and St. John, and the majesty of 
the whole passage becomes immedi- 
ately degraded. 

‘Obtain,’ in the sense of ¢ prevail, ‘ 
as ‘a custom obtains in France,’ 13 ex. 
ceedingly awkward ; and sois ‘ to take 
it’ instead of to ‘ suppose’ or ‘ conceive,’ 
Not even the authority of Addison can 
excuse the lameness of the expression, 

But, of all the defilements which 
our language has undergone, the most 
vexatious is the catredaction of the word 
‘elicit,’ i. e. produce, excite, occasion, 
and a dozen other meanings. This 
word is omnipresent; it obtains in the 
senate, at the bar, on the stage: we 
read of the ‘ remarks elictted from the 
honorable member opposite,’—of the 
‘facts my learned brother elicited from 
the last witness,’—of the ‘thunders of 
applause elicited by Mr. , in the 
character of ;> and we shall, 
doubtlessly, at the next prize shew of 
cattle, hear of a wonderful litter of 
pigs elicited from a sow in the posses- 
sion of some celebrated grazier. 


T.G. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE HORSE, 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
Wixp horses are mentioned frequently 
by the ancients. Herodotus notices 
wild horses of a white colour, which 
were found on the banks of the Hy- 
panis, in Scythia; and that in the 
northern part of Thrace, beyond the 
Danube, there were wild horses cover- 
ed all over with hair five mches in 
length. In America, wild horses are 
numerous. The author of the history 
of the Buccaneers says, that five hun- 
dred are frequently met with in the 
island of St. Domingo, and that when 
they see a man they all stop, and one 
of their number approaches to within 
a certain distance, blows through his 
nostrils, takes flight, and is followed 
by the whole troop. The inhabitants, 
however, train them with ease, and if 
any of them afterwards regain their li- 
berty, they never resume their savage 
state, but permit their master to ap- 

proach and retake them. 

In Arabia, horses are found in their 
highest perfection, as little degenerat- 
ed in their race and powers as the lien 
or tiger. To the Arabs they are as 
dear as their own children; and ies con- 
stant intercourse, arising from living 10 
the same tent with their owner and his 
family, creates a familiarity that could 
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not otherwise be effected, anda tracta- 
wility that arises only from the kindest 
axage. They are the fleetest animal 
of the desert, and are so well trained 
ys to stop in their most rapid course, 
by the slightest check of the rider. 
Unaccustomed to the spur, the least 
touch with the foot sets them again in 
motion, and so obedient are they to 
the rider’s will, as to be directed in 
their course merely by the motion of 
the switch. In the day time they are 
generally kept saddled at the door of 
the tent, prepared for any excursion 
their master may take. ‘They never 
carry heavy burthens, nor are employ- 
edon long journeys. Their constant 
food, except in spring, when they get 
alittle grass, is barley, which they are 
suffered to eat only during the night. 
The Arab, his wife, and children, al- 
ways lie in the same apartment with 
the mare and foal, who, instead of in- 
juring, suffer the children to rest on 
their bodies and necks without the 
least incommoding them; the gentle 
animals even seem afraid to move lest 
theyshould hurt them. The wholestock 
ofa poor Arabian of the desert consist- 
ed of a beatiful mare; this the French 
consul at Said offered to purchase, 
with an intention to send her to Louis 
the Fourteenth. The Arab, pressed 
by want, hesitated for a long time, but 
at length consented, on conditicn of 
receiving a very cousiderable sum of 
money, which he named. The con- 
sul wrote to France for permission to 
close the barzain, and having obtained 
it, sent immediately to the Arab the 
information, The man, so poor as to 
possess only a miserable rag, a cover- 
ing for his body, arrived with his mag- 
nificent courser. He dismounted, and 
looking first at the gold and then sted- 
fastly at his mare, heaved a deep sigh: 
—* To whom is it,’ he exclaimed, ‘that 
Tam going to yield thee up? to Eu- 
ropeans! who will tie thee clo-e, who 
will beat thee, who will render thee mi- 
serable! Return with me, my beauty, 
my jewel! and rejoice the hearts of 
my chidren!’ As he pronounced the 


last words, he sprang upon her bac!:, 


| 
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tal to them, for in a war with the Cro- 
toniate, the enemy having instructed 
their trumpeters to sound the usual 
charge in a pitched battle, the horses 
of the Syharites fell to dancing, instead 
of advancing to the charge, and were, 
with their riders, cut in pieces. 

Ray informs us, that he had seen a 
horse which danced to music, and, at 
the command of his master, would dis- 
semble death, lay motionless with his 
limbs extended, and allowed himself 
to be dragged about till some words 
were uttered, on which he instantly 
sprang on his feet. ‘This fact will not 
be doubted by those who have witness- 
ed the admirable equestrian spectacle 
of the ‘ High mettled Racer,’ at Ast- 
ley’s, where a horse performs feats still 
more extraordinary. Mr, Astley once 
had in his possession a remarkably fine 
Barbary horse, forty-three years old, 
presented to him by the late Duke of 
Leeds. This celebrated, animal fora 
number of years, officiated in the cha- 
racter of a waiter, in the course of the 
performances at the Amphitheatre, and 
at various other theatres in the united 
kingdom, At the request of his mas- 
ter, he has been seen to bring into the 
riding-school a tea-table and its ap- 
pendages, which feat has been followed 
up by fetching a chair or stool, or what 
else soever might be wanted. His 
achievements generally terminated by 
taking a kettle of boiling water from a 
considerable blaze of fire, to the won- 
der and admiration of every beholder. 

Some time ago, a favourite o!d hunt- 
er, belonging to Joseph Parley, Esq., 
of Taunton, being locked in a stable, 
on hearing the noise of a French horn 
and the cry of the hounds, began to 
be very restive; the ostler going into 
the stable, judged that the spirited 
animal wanted some sport: he instantly 
put on his saddle, to which he affixed 
a large living monkey, and turned the 
horse loose, who, following the sound, 
soon joied the pack, and was one of 
the first in at the death of poor Rey- 
nard; but the amazement of the spor- 


ing gentlemen was greatly heightened, 


i by observing the monkey holding the 


and was out of sight almost in au in-j reins with all the dexterity of a true 


stant, 


The dance ef animals, which was | 


hot unknown to antiquity, admitted in 
the corps de ballet, dozs, bears, apes, 
and elephants, but horses exceeded all 
the rest in the gracefulness of their 
steps. Pliny informs us, that the Sy- 


‘bantes were the first who associated | 


this tractable quadraped to their ball. 


The experiment, however, proved fa- | drink. 
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sportsman, 

Mr. Trevor, of Horncastle, has a 
horse, which ts, at times, let loose in a 
yard adjoining the stable, where there 


-staud a pump anda water-trough, The 





horse, he observes, 1s endowed with | 


such sayacity as the same species is 


rarely known to possess, viz. the cune | 


ning of pumpmg its own water to 


| 


used by many persons in the course of 
every day, it is supposed the docile 

animal has learned this extraordinary’ 
art by noticing them. Since the yard. 
which surrounds the pump is always 

open to public inspection, many per- 

sons have, with admiration, observed 

this sagacicus horse lifting up the han- 

dle with its nose, and then pressing it 

down in the same way. But such of 
our readers as may have experienced 

the corroding bitterness of that sorrow 

which the unkindness of prejudiced 
neighbouurs inflicts, will doubtless 
adinire as the most pleasing trait in the 
character of this noble animal, that, 
generous friendship which inclines him 
to supply a fellow-companion, another 
horse in the same yard, with a daily 
banquet from the trough, into which 
he pumps for it a sufficiency of water, 
before he attempts to satisfy himself, 
Such an instance of neighbourly kind- 
ness, exhibited by a much inferior race, 
must surely be intended to put to 
shame the hard-hearted and the cruel 
amongst mankind, who, far from aid- 
ing, in the day of sorrow, one of their 
afflicted fellow creatures, would, if they 
had the power, deprive him of his drop 
of water and his morsel of bread! 

But animal instinct perhaps never 
went farther than in the following in- 
stance, which occurred only a -few 
weeks ago. Mr. Joseph Lane, of 
Fasscombe, in Gloucestershire, on his 
return home one day, turned a_ horse 
into a field in which it had been accus- 
tomed to graze. A few days before 
this the horse had been shod, all fours, 
but unluckily had been pinched in the 
shoeing of one foot. In the morning 
Mr. Lane missed the horse, and caused 
an active search to be made tn the vici- 
nity, when the following singular cir- 
cumstances transpired:—The animal, 
as it may be surmised, feeling lame, 
made his way out of the field, unhang- 
ing the gate with his mouth, and went 
straight to the same farrier’s shop, a 
distance of a mile and a half. The 
farrier had no sooner opened his door, 
than the horse, which had evidently 
been standing there some time, advanc- 
ed to the forge, and held up the ailing 
foot; the farrier instantly began to ex- 
amine the hoof, discovered the injary, 
took off the shoe, and replaced it 
more carefully, on which the horse.im- 
inediately turned about, and set off at 
a merry pace for his well-known pas- 
ture. Whilst Mr. Lane's servauts 
were on the search, they chanced to pass 
by the forge, and on mentioujng their 


As the pump is frequently | supposed loss, the farrier replied, * Oh, 
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he has been here and shod and gone 
home again ;’ which, on their return, 
they found to be actually the 
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Mriqinal Poctrp. 


De 


ON THE NEW YEAR. 
Seasons like manners change, and floods and 
rains 
Swell their deep liquid on descending ground, 
A spring-like verdure decorates the piains, 
And trees in their ten thousand germs are 
found. 


Case, 








Tae air is mild,—the voice of Winter toned 
With mellow chords ;—no ice is seen, nor 
snow 
In star-hued brightness beautifully coned ; 
But stem and blade uncheck'd serenely grow. 


It is not often, in Britannia’s land, 
Thata New Year is born in showers; that 
time 
Strews wreaths and fruits ;—that his unsparing 
hand 
Should leave so calm an autumn still in prime, 


But Nature, so prolific in her source, 
Writes various themes to make her creatures 
wise: 
Howe’er she change her aspect and her course, 
She yet directs our studies to the skies. 
Dee. 26, 1221. P. 
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THE MISTLETOE. 
You may laugh with roguish eyes, 
You may fling the berry, 
You may catch my stealing sighs 
When my thought is merry ; 
But, I vow! I'll never go 
Under the Druid mistletoe. 


Let the bush of green and white 
Swing and shade the ceiling ; 
If thou stay from morn till night 
Hours of dalliance yeeling ; 
Yet, thou shalt not make me go 
Under the crooked mistletoe. 


Hence, deceiver '—plight thy tales 
Where thy passion lingers ; 

Damon's daughter of the vales 
Feels thy lips and fingers : 

Go, false man !—nor pull me so 

Under the bonny mistletoe. 


Hark ? here’s father—quick, begone, 
Hide thee in the dresser : 

Thou wilt rue for this, anon, 
O thou rude transgressor ! 

Thou shalt pay for kissing so 

Under the witching mitsletoe. FP. 
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LINES. 
Written under the Design of the Mausoleum to 
the Memory of Robert Burus. 


Bid pénsive sorrow o'er the urn 
Where Burns's relics sleep, 
Shed for his fate the tender tear, 

And lonely pity weep! 


And kuow enthusiast, whose mind 
Would court the laurel wreath, 

That heav'n’s highest gem refin'’d 
The form that moulds beneath ? 


Go '—and the willow it shall wave 
Remembrance to his worth ; 
Soft o'er the swectest poet's grave, 


Till nature's second birth! HIAT?r. 





THE BANKS OF BEAULY, A SONG 
Tune. 


THE sky is clear unclouded blue ; 

Softly sing the lark and linnet ; 

Morning smiles in diamond dew 

Upon the banks of beauty. 
The daisy white, the vi'let blue, 
The primrose peeping to the view, 
And many a flower of brighter hue, 
Adorn the banks of Beauly. 


Stately swans, in snowy pride, 
Sing their dying notes of sorrow, 
As, with downy breasts, they glide 
Along the waves of beauty. 
The lowing kine, the lambs at play, 
The blackbird on the vocal spray, 
Salute the rising eye of day, 
Upon the banks of Beauly. 


Come then, Mary, to yon dell, 
All among the hazel bushes; 
Hear my vows, and let me tell 
Thee how [ love thee truly. 
Nor vi let blue, nor rosy briar, 
Nor primrose to the infant year, 
As thou to me, are half so dear, 
Young blooming maid of Beauly. 
AULD DOMINIE. 
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IF ALL IS TRUE. 
If all is true, that has been said 
Of love being turn’d to man’s confusion, 
My heart for thee has vainly bled, 
For thine must surely be delusion. 


If all is show which I deem true, 

If all is false which thou hast spoken ; 
My heart must mourn the love it knew, 
But mourn too late wien it is broken. 


But yet I deem it still sincere, 

Despight of all they say about it; 
To mine it hath become so dear, 
In sooth I cannot do without it. 


Then be to me what thou dost seem, 
Nay what thou art,—I will not heed them, 
The things they paint in their wild dream, 
Are too unreal for ine to need them. 

SAM. SPRITSAIL. 








Che Brama. 
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HotipaAy amusements generally conti- 
nue so unvaried as to give a holiday to 
eritics, after they have once been no- 
ticed; nor are they of that superlative | 
character during the present season, to 
require any extraordinary attention. 
We are, as most of our readers are well 
aware, decided enemies to the wanton 
prostitution of the stage to mere spec- 
tacle; but there are seasons when it 
may be tolerated ; time has so far sanc- 
tioned the custom, that we as natu- 
rally expect a pantomime at Christ- 
mas as a roast turkey or plumb-pud- 
ding. Itis, tosay the least of it, an 
Innocent species of amusement, in 
which children delight, aud which their 
parents need not be ashamed to wit- 
ness. QOne thing has always struck us 
as ridiculous, though sanctioned by 
long usage, that of introducing a pan- 





tomime by some ‘deep tragedy,’ which 


Miss Drummond of Perth's hvala: 


a. 
is invariahly lost on the audience, 
whose whole thoughts are set on the 
gambols of harlequin, ¢ clown, and pan. 
taloon; from which neither the actip 
of a Siddons, a Kemble, or a Kean, 
can ever divert them. 

Drury Lane.—The extravaganzy 
of Giovanni in Ireland, which dis. 
covered seeds of rapid dissolution in 
its birth, dragged on a lingering ex. 


istence until Saturday night, when 
its short reign was terminated, We 


are unwilling to disturb the ashes 
of the dead, or to add to the grief of its 


| few disconsolate friends by any severe 


reflections; and, as to the manager, 
however we may blame his judgment 
in producing such a piece, or his perti- 
nacity in forcing it on the public, even 
for five nights, we now pity him for his 
want of preparation to gratify the 
Christmas taste of all theatric audi. 
ences by a good pantomime. We have 
heard that one is in hand, and will be 
produced forthwith; in the mean time, 
the Dramatist, the Busy Body, the 
Coronation, and Monsieur Tonson have 
gratitied such portions of the public 
during the week, as were willing to ex- 
tend some indulgence to the manager, 
and to dispense with the more frivolous 
amusements which predominate at most 
of the other theatres. 

Covent Garpen.—The perform- 
ances at this theatre have not varied 
materially from last week's; the new 
pantomine continues in public favour, 
and is well attended every evening. 


Surrey THeatre,—tThe three no- 
velties produced here have been com- 
pletely successful, and have attracted 
good houses. Mr. Dibdin, with that 
fertility of genius, and rapidity of exe- 
cution for which he is without a rival, 
is engaged in preparing a new piece on 
the last novel—the Pirate. Those who 
have seen the Heart of Mid Lothian, 
| dramatized by this gentleman, and few 
of the play-going world have not seen 
it, will look forward with considerable 
interest to the new drama, which we 
understand will have to boast of no less 
than six new performers and thirteen 
new scenes; the character of Norna, 
the wild woman of Zetland, is one of 
the happiest circumstances in the ro- 
mance for the manager 3; he has, fortu- 
nately, engaged Mrs, Glover, who 
in the new piece, 1 


inakes her debut, 
that character. 
ApeLpat THeatre.—lf this elegant 
little theatre had ever cause to regret its 
limited dimensions, it 18 vow ; when it is 
unable to gratify the numerous vist- 





turs to see Tom and Jerry, which is 
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what is termed a most successful Ait: 
Mr. John Reeve, who, we are glad to 
hear, is likely to remain on the London 
hoards, represents Jerry, with genuine 
country simplicity and humour ; a bet- 
ter representative of the young country 
Squire could scarcely have been se- 
lected. 

Oryupic Taeatre.—Tom and 
Jerry, the pantomine, and a farcical 
melange called Tag in Tribulation, 
fill this little house every evening. 
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Uiterature and Science. 
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Ir is stated, and we believe on good 
authority, that Mr. Murray has given 
the immense sum of 2001. for an auto- 
biography of Lord Byron, which the 
noble bard had presented to his friend 
Moore. The memoir is not to be pub- 
lished during the life of his lordship. 

A volume of dramatic poetry, from 
the pen of Mr. Henry Neele, whose 
Odes have deservedly ranked him bigh 
among British poets, will shortly issue 
from the press, 

A Tour through Belgium, by his 
Grace the Duke of Ratland, embel- 
lished with engravings, from designs 
by his accomplished Duchess, will ap- 
pear in the spring. 

The Ettrick Shepherd is again—not 
in the tield—but in the press, with awork 
entitled * The Pert!s of Man; or, War, 
Women, and Witchcraft.’ 

The French Academy has ordered an 
extraordinary prize, for which the king 
has viven 1500 frances, for the best 
poem on the subject of the devotion of 
the French Physicians and the Sisters 
of St. Camilla, during the late fever at 
Barcelona. The prize to be deter- 
mined on the 25th August, 1822, will 
hea gold medal, of the value of 1500 
francs, 
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Che wee. 
‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltihus omniz linant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 


PLP LIS LE? 


, . ° e 
The non-resident taken in his own 
snare—A clergyman who held a living 


near Bristol, had not visited it for more ° 
than thirteen years, and so strange was | 


this church to him, that he literally 
lost his way in going to it. His curate 
aud parishioners had often solicited 
him to have preaching facice a-day, but 
which he obstinately refused. How- 
ever, he purchased a sermon in Lou- 
don, and for the first time preached it 
to his « dearly beloved brethren 3’ aud 
Wfortunately for his doctrine, not hav- 


| 


LUCRETIUS. 
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ing previously perused tt, he came to 
a passage from which he could not re- 
tract, that strongly recommended 
| preaching twice a day: hence after 
this, the curate and his parishioners 
called a meeting, and strengthened by 
their worthy Rector’s aguments, suc- 
‘ceeded in their object, and the parish 
church is now open every Sunday 
morning and afternoon for divine wor- 
ship, though much against the pro- 
moter’s private wsihes. 

Useful Discovery.—It is not gene- 
rally known that soap and water rubbed 
upon a bone, as a substitute for oil, is 
peculiarly efective, and gives a much 
finer edge to a razor, than can be pro- 
duced by oil. Itis suggested that this 
is also a better material for setting sur- 
gical instruments than oil. 

Tantony Pig.—There is a common 
phrase among the vulgar, to follow a 
person § like a Tantony pig,’ which is 
supposed to have had its origin in the 


following circumstance.—The friars of 


St.Anthony, in London, were permitted 
to feed each a hog upoa the common 
streets, which we aretosuppose were not 
so clean or well regulated as they are 
at present. ‘The neighbours generally 
| fed these hogs through charity, and the 
janimals naturally followed their beve- 
| factors round the town; hence came 
the saying of the Tantony pig’s follow- 

ing one, 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


CLIP LL LA? 


OwING to one of those accidents which some- 
times are unavoidable, there were several errors 
in our last week’s journal, the number of which 
should have been 137 instead of 139, andthe 
date, December 29 instead of 27. 
the Index was also omitted ; this will be print- 
ed on a separate leaf, and given to such sub- 
scribers, ou or after Saturday next, as may ap- 
ply at our office, either personally or through 
their booksellers and newsmen. 

The favours of ‘Auld Dominie’ and ‘Sam 
| Sprit ail shall be inserted. 
| Cerdic and Mr. Worgman will find letters 
| at our office on Monday next. 
} 
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| © Raising the Wind. 
This day is published a new satirical Novel, 
in One Volume, entitled 
AMORNING IN CORK- 
STREET? or, RAISING THE WIND: con- 
: taining a Picture of our hopeful Young Sprigs 
of Nobility and Men of Fashion ; with Ori- 
' ginal Letters and Anecdotes ; together with the 
) Character and Qualification of the major part 
| of the Money-Lenders ;—to which is added, a 
| Poitrait of our Modern Money-Borrowers, who 
) have passed through the Ordeal of the Fiery 
| Furnace in Cork-street. Printed for J. JoHN- 
| STON, 98, Cheapside. 
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New Christmas Present. 


TIME’S TELESCOPE FOR 1822; 


or the Astronomer’s, Botanist’s, Naturalist’s, 
and Historian’s Guide throughout the Year; 
with an Introduction containing the Outlines 
of Concholegy, and a coloured plate of Shells, 
12mo. 9s. Published by SHERWOOD, NEELYy, 
and Jones, 20, Paternoster Row. 


‘ Taken altogether, Time’s Telescope is one 
of the best productions to be put into the 
hands of youth which our teeming press sends 
forth. It leads by easy roads to improv- 
ing studies; it is exceedingly various ; it is 
full of hints for thinking, and it is honest and 
unprejudiced. From the child of five years of 
age to the mature of fifty, it will afford both 
entertainment and intelligence.’ — Literary 
Gazette. 

‘ Time’s Telescope is ever pleasing, ever 
new. It would, perhaps, be difficult to find 
sO many estimable qualities concentrated in 
one individual, as the author of this delightful 
little annual displays—a strong moral feeling, 
an ardent love of nature, a fine taste, diligent 
research, and liberality of sentiment ;—these 
breathe in almost every page of his work, and 
must make it respected and admired “ by saint, 
by sinner, and by sage.’”"—Literary Chronicle. 








Superior Toned 


PIANO-FORTES, Warranted, 
Sold Wholesale and Retail, by W. Pinnock, 
No. 267, St. Clement’s Church-yard, Strand, 
London. 

SQUARE PIANO-FORTES : 

Plain Square Piano-Forte, 32 guineas; Ditto, 
with circular corners, 34gs.; Ornamented 
Square Piano-Forte, 36gs.; Ornamented, with 
circular corners, kc. 40gs.; Very elegant 
Square Piano Forte, 50gs. 


CABINET PIANO-FORTES: 

Plain Cabinet Instrument, with square front, 
50 guineas ; ditto, with superior action, 55gs.; 
ditto, with six octaves, 60gs.; very neat Ca- 
binet, with cylindrical front, 65gs.; elegant 
Cabinet, with O.G. front, and with six oc- 
taves, 80gs ;—(one of the last mentioned Pi- 
anos has recently been purchased by his Majes- 
ty:) very elegant Cabinet in rose-wood, 100gs. 
HARMONIC, or, COTTAGE PIANO-FORTES: 

Plain Harmonic, with square front, 45 gui- 
neas ; very neat Harmonic, with O.G. front, 
55gs.; elegant Harmonic, with patent Spiral 
Springs, 60gs.; very elegant Harmonic, in rose 
wood case, &e., 100gs. 

GRAND PIANO-FORTES: 

Prices—from 90 to 180 guineas, according 
to the style of ornament 

N.B. W. Pinnock begs to observe, that it is 
his invariable practice to offer no instrument 
for sale which he cannot safely warrant, in 
proof of which he undertakes to exchange any 
Piano-Forte which may be purchased of bim, 
if not approved, within three months after deli- 
very, from any part of the kingdom, if return- 
ed free of expense. | 

Piano-Fortes Tuned and Repaired —Second- 
hand Piano-Fortes, by the most eminent mak- 
ers, constantly on sale, or taken in exchange 
for others —Orders from the Country punctu- 
ally attended to. 

*,* Music and Musical Instruments of all 
kinds procured to Order. 
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Advertisements. 
Arithmetic. 

This day were publishe), by G. and. W. B. 
WaHirtraker, 13, Ave-Maria-Lane, London. 
Pinnock’s CIPHERING BOOK, 
No. I., containing Easy Exercises in the First 

Rules of Arithmetic, Price Is. 

Pinnock’s Cipuerinc Book, No. II., con- 
taining the five principal Rules of Arithmetic, 
both Simple and Compound; to which are an- 
nexed, for the improvement of the Pupil, nu- 
merous Exercises upon each Rule. 4to. 
Price 3s. 

Ptnnock’s CipHerRinG Book, No. LIL, in- 
tended as a Sequel to the preceding; and cal- 
culated to qualify the Student for the more ad- 
vanced Rules of Arithmetic. Price 3s. 

Key to the CrpHeainG Books, Nos. 1, II. 
and Ill. Price 3s. 
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Just ready for delivery, the following popular 
and highly approved 


NEW MUSIC FOR THE PLANO- 
FORTE. 

1. ‘THe Happy Morn, or the Young Ladies’ 
Return from School ;’ intended as « present for 
the Christmas Holidays—2s ; or 15 Copies 
for 20s. 

*,* Both the words and the melody of this 
admired Song are sweet, natural, and appro- 
priate. It is, in fact, perfectly descriptive of 
the interesting event it commemorates, is wel! 
adapted for Juvenile Performers from its simpli- 
city, and cannot fail of proving a source of 
amusement to the domestic circle during the 
festive season, while it will be long remem- 
bered by the learner. 

2 *Goop OLD Times;’ as sung by Mr. 
Wilkinson.—Is. 6d. 

3. *No Time IS LIKE THE PRESENT;’ as 
sung by Miss Stevenson.—ls. 6d. 

4.°THe Minstrec;’ a favourite Rondo, 
for the Piano-Forte or Harp, by M. Holst. 
—2s. 6d. 

‘ Printed and sold by W. Pinnock, 257, St. 
Clement's Church-yard, London. 

N.B. Superior Toned Piano-Fortes, war- 
ranted, for sale, hire, or exchange. 

THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 
No. XXV. for JANUARY, 1822, price 2s, 6d. 
contains the following Original Articles :— 

Art. 1. The Twelve Tales of Lyddal Cross ; 
Introductory. —2. Elphin Irving, the Fairie’s 
Cup-bearer—3. Dieam—Children, a Reverie, 
by Ella—4. Life of Christopher Anstey ; Con- 
tinuation of Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
No. If —5. Beauties of the Living, Dramatists, 
No. I.; a Scene from Virtue’s Harvest Home, a 
Comedy, in Five Acts, by T M , Esq. 
—6. Osmyn, a Petsian Tale, Part Il.—7. The 
Early French Poets; Antoine Heroet, and Mel- 
lin de Saint Gelais—8. Hymn to Spring, by 
John Clare.—9. On the English Standard He- 
roic, with some Remarks on the French Drama; 
Leisure Hours, No. V—10. Neapolitan Priests 
—11. Oa Imitation —12. Drawatic Fragment. 
—13. Authentic Anecdotes of the late Dr. 
Barrett, Vive Provost of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin —14. Casimir’s, Ode to his Lyre—15. 
Sketches on the Road, No. VI.; Leghorn ;— 
16. Review ; Sardanapalus, Tue Two Foscari, 
and Cain, by Lord Byron.—17. Letters trom 
London-to a Friend in Edinburgh, No. I ; The 
Leith Smack —13. Review; Tie Pirate, by 
the Author of Waverley. —19. The Diana. — 
20. Report of Music.—21. Abstract of Foreign 
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Abvbertisements. 


and Domestic Occurrences.—22. Literary and 
Scientific Intelligence.—23. Monthly Register ; 
Agricultural and Commercial Reports, Uni- 
versity Intelligence, Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages, Lists of Books, Tables, &c. 
Printed for Tayior and Hessey, Fleet Street. 
N.B. The Monthly Register is printed and 
paged in such a manner, as to form an Appen- 
dix to the Volume when completed. 





This day is published, 
EWING’S NEW GENERAL AT- 


LAS, containing distinct Maps of all tie prin- 
cipal States and Kingdoms throughout the 
World, in which the European Boundaries, as 
settled by the Treaty of Paris and Congress ef 
Vienna, are accurately delineated. Engraved 
in the best style, and printed on fine royal 
drawing paper, 4to. 16s. half-bound ; coloured 
outlines, 15s. or full coloured, 21s. 


*,* The Reviewers thus express their senti- 
ments respecting the merits of this Atlas ; 
‘We can very contidently recommend Mr. 

Ewing’s Atlas as by far the most elegant and 

accurate which we have seen on asimilar scale. 

One deviled advantage it possesses over all 

other Atiases now in use—the advantage of 

having the Boundaries of the European ‘Terri- 
tories accurately delineated, as settled by the 

Treaty of Paris and the Congress of Vienna.’ 
‘As a companion to his Geography, Mr. 

Ewing has published an Atlas, which, for ele- 

gance, accuracy, and distinctness, we do not 

liesitate to pronounce superior to any we have 
seen onasimilar scale. This preference we do 
not give lightly. It is warranted by the expe- 
rience of several respectable teachers, who have 
uniformly found that their pupils can trace 
places on this Atlas with greater facility than 
on most of those in common use, which far ex- 
ceed Mr. Ewing’s in price. Owing to their re- 
cent publication, too, both the Atlas and Geo- 
graphy possess the advantage of having the 
boundaries of the European States described 
and delineated, as stated by the last Treaty of 
Paris and Congress of Vienna.’ 
Also may be had, by the same Author, 

A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, for the use of 

Schools and Private Students, on a New and 

Easy Plain; in which the European Boundaries 

are stated, as settled by the Treaty of Paris und 

Congress of Vienna; with the Elements of As- 

tronomy, an account of the Solar System, and 

a variety of Problems to be solved by the Ter 

restrial and Celestial Globes. Third Edition, 

12mo. without maps, 4s. 6d. bound; or witli 

9 maps, drawn and engraved for the Work, 6s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH LEARNER; or, a Selection 

of Lessous in Prose and Verse, adapted to the 

Capacity of the Younger Classes of Readers. 

Third Edition, 12mo. 2s. bound. 

PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION; containing 
numerous Rules, Observations, and Exercises, 
on Prenunciation, Pauses, Inflections, Accent, 
and Emphasis ; also copious Extracts in Prose 
and Poetry. Sixth Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

RHETORICAL EXERCISES; being a Se- 
que! #6 the PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION, and 
intended for Pupils who have made consider- 
able progress in Reading and Recitation; 12mo. 
4s. 6d. bound 

N. B.—lor the character of these Works, see 
Monthly Review, No. 45.—Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, No. 5.—Critical Review, Vol. 5. &e. 

Published by G. & W. B. Wuirraker, Lon- 
don; and OLIver and Loyp, Edinburgh. 
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Advertisements. 
W. PINNOCK, MUSIC-SELLER, 

267, St. Clement’s Church-yard, Strand, London, 
Has the honor of announcing to the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Public in general, that the first 
Parts of the following New Musical Publica. 
tinns are now ready for delivery, (to be con. 
tinued monthly,) 


1. THE ROYAL’ PSALMIST, or 


SACRED MELODIES; consisting of an en-, 


tirely new and elegant Versification of the 
Psalms of David, adapted to Music, in which 
the beauties of Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Beeth- 
oven, and other eminent Masters, are introduced, 
and the various emotions. of the Psalmist are 
endeavoured to be imitated in the Composition ; 
arranged for the Piano-Forte, Organ, and Choir, 
and particularly calculated for the Devotional 
Exercise of the Domestic Circle on Sunday 
Evenings. The Music composed, selected, and 
arranged by J. Watson, Professor of Music 
and Organist of South Lambeth Chapel. Most 
respectfully dedicated to His Most Gracious 
Majesty George the Fourth, and embellished 
with beautifully engraved Portraits of the most 
eminent Dignitaries of the Church of England, 

This work is expected to be comprised in 
about Fifteen Monthly Parts, Price 6s. each. 

2. The LADIES’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, VO. 
CALand INSTRUMENTAL: comprising—lst. 
A choice Selection of the most admired British 
and Foreign Melodies, adapted to Original 
Words ; with suitable Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments ; containing, also, a variety of favor- 
ite Duets, Trios; Glees, &c. 2dly. A Collection 
of Oviginal and Popular Rondos, Airs with Va 
riations, Overtures, Sonatas, Marches, Waltzes, 
Quadrilles, Country Dances, &e 

The Poetry written expressly for this work, 
The Music composed, selected, and arranged, 
by J. WATson, Editor of “The Royal Psatm- 
ist, or Sacred Melodies.’ 

The whole embellished with elegant Portraits 
of the most distinguished Vocal and Instru- 
mental Performers of the present day. 

It is not the intention of the proprietor to ex- 
tend this Work beyond Twenty Monthly Parts, 
at 5s.each; in which compass it is believed 
the most beautiful Melodies can be comprised, 
as well as such a variety of other pieces as to 
justify the assumption of a Title whieh professes 
to be the § Ladies’ Musical Library.’ 

Ina few daya, 

THE MUSICAL MORALIST, containing 2 
choice Collection of Songs and Hymns, includ- 
ing those by Dr. Warrs, and others of more 
modern date but of equal celebrity. Set to 
Music, as Solos and Duets, with Accompani- 
ments, in an easy and familiar style, for the use 
of Juvenile Performers on the Piano-Forte, by 
an eminent Master. 

‘The Musical Moralist’? will be comprise? 
in about Twelve Numbers, to be published 
monthly, price 2s. each ; and as the Music will 
be perfectly adapted for Learners, the execution 
neat, and the expense comparatively trifling, 1 
is expected to become an appendage to the In- 
strument of every Juvenile Performer. 





—— 





London :-- Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand 
two doors East of Exeter Change; to whom adwr- 
tisements and communications * for the Editor (port 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold alsv by Souter, 73. 


St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hatl Court; H.and W. Smith, 42, Duke 
Street, Grosvenor’ Square, and 192, Strand; Booth. 
Duke Street, Portland Place ; Chapple, Pall Malt; 
by the Booksellers ut the Royal Erchange; and OY 
all other Booksellers and Newsvenders —Printed by 
Davidson, Old Boswell Court, Carcy Street. 
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